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INTRODUCTION 
MECHANICS OF THIS VOLUME 


In this volume no attempt is made at topical presen- 
tation of vocabulary until a minimum basic vocabulary 
has been established which will make an intelligent pres- 
entation of such material possible. To begin indiscrimi- 
nate reading with an unorganized vocabulary, in which 
the pupil can never receive adequate drill, is to create 
a tendency toward lack of thoroughness from the very 
beginning, which will eventually defeat the best efforts 
of the teacher. 

Word lists are placed at the beginning of each lesson 
which include the new vocabulary for the lesson. These 
lists are not to be used as spelling lessons. Their func- 
tion is to assist the teacher in stressing the new vocabu- 
lary as it is presented in each lesson, and to facilitate 
a review of the vocabulary through reference to the 
word lists only. 

In the first lessons of this volume the sentences are 
numbered, while in the remaining lessons the lines of 
the pages are numbered. Whatever may be said of the 
unnatural appearance of a page on which the sentences 
are numbered, teachers who have had experience in 
the work will generally agree that some device for ready 
reference to words and phrases is not only desirable 
but necessary, particularly in beginning work. 

There are two old pedagogical principles of prime | 


importance to every teacher, which are generally worded 
vii 
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somewhat as follows: “Proceed from the known to the 
unknown by short and related steps’”’; and, ‘Interpret 
the new in terms of the old.” In the presentation of 
such technical grammar as is necessary a very serious 
effort has been made to apply these principles. The 
subject matter is so arranged as to include in the same 
lesson not only the new material for a lesson, but also 
that which has preceded in a previous lesson in terms 
of which the new subject matter is to be interpreted. 
The whole order of the development of grammar in 
this volume is the result of careful thought regarding 
a sequence which would best lend itself to the applica- 
tion of the above principles. 

Since drill is probably one of the most potent factors 
in memorizing, and since the maturity of our pupil 
demands a vast amount of drill, many devices have 
been resorted to in this course in an effort to utilize 
this factor effectively. Word lists at the beginning of les- 
sons, word drills, enunciation drills, and completion tests 
occupy, for this reason, an important place in the course. 

Since the language of the street, with which our pupil 
comes in contact, with its many colloquialisms and slang 
expressions, bears so little relation to the academic 
English of the classroom, it seems necessary to make 
some attempt at bridging the gap in this specific work. 
An effort to do so has been made in the puns and jokes 
that have been listed following the lessons in both vol- 
umes of the course. Experience will show that this 
material helps to motivate the work. The use of an 
American proverb at the close of the lesson is justified 
for many reasons. Probably no other subject matter 
furnishes such excellent conversational possibilities as 
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does the proverb, and, as Bacon so aptly stated: ‘The 
genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered in its 
proverbs.” 
ARITHMETIC 

Every adult immigrant has a sense of number, and 
what he needs most are the English terms for such 
numbers. English terms for numerals are given early in 
Book One, and the little arithmetic which is attempted 
is reserved for the second half of the course, which is 
presented in Book Two. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


The Teachers’ Manual, intended to accompany this 
volume, sets forth in detail devices and methods, utiliz- 
ing as largely as possible what is known of the psychol- 
ogy of memory, and what is known of association, drill, 
and vividness as factors in memorization. The teacher 
who attempts to use this volume, and particularly the 
first ten lessons, without a preliminary and exhaustive 
study of the suggestions in the manual which are de- 
signed to accompany the lessons is as unfair to this course 
and to himself as he is to his class and his employer. 


IN RECOGNITION 


I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge the inestimable help of teachers and colleagues 
in the production of this course. At no time have I 
hesitated to draw largely upon their valuable experi- 
ence and sound suggestions. 


HARRISBURG, PA. Aa W..C; 
June 1, 1923. 
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COLORS 


BLUE 


BLUE YELLOW 


\ 


GREEN PURPLE 


PRIMARY COLORS — BLUE, RED, AND YELLOW 


YELLOW RED 


SECONDARY COLORS — GREEN, ORANGE, AND PURPLE 
Cotor Mixinc — 

1. Blue and yellow make green. 

2. Yellow and red make orange. 

3. Blue and red make purple. 
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“Americanism is a question of spirit, conviction, and 
purpose, not of creed or birthplace.” 


THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


I pledge allegia nec to the Flag of the 
United States’ and to the Republic for 
which it tae one Nation, indivisible, 


with Liberty and Justice for all. 
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LESSON 1 


urtesy of the Cleveland Board of Ed 
Americanization Activities. 


Night School 


ucatio 


ee LPsits 


1 
2. I stand. 
3. I walk. 
4 


Nee run: 


5. I speak English. 


I 
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LESSON 2 


1. I look for the book. 
2. I go to the eis 

3. I find the book. 

4. I open the book. © 


5. I close the book. 
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LESSON 3 


as 
bons} 
rs 
c 
ct 
ct 
=> 
) 
ee 
} 
S) 
yr 
° 
B 
ct 
=) 
@ 
pt 
= 
S 
: 


2. I take the chalk and go to 


the blackboard. 


= 
tos 


I write on the blackboard and 
go to the chair. 
4. I pick up the book and open it. 


5. I read the book and close it. 
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LESSON 4 


the chalk 


I sit. 

I stand. 

I walk. 

I run. 

I speak English. 


OE 


6. I look for the book. 
7.1 go to the desk. 

8. I find the book 
9 
O 


. I open the book. 
. I close the book. 


11. I put the book on the floor. 
12. I take the chalk and go to the black- 
board. rx. 
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13. I write on the blackboard and go to the 


chair. 


14. I pick up the book and open it. 


15. I read the book and close it. 


the floor 


sit 
stand 
walk 
run 
speak 


Tee YOU Sit. 
Bey Ou stand. 
3. You walk. 


LESSON 5 


> 


the desk the blackboard 


you 
look for put 

go to take 
find | read 
open write 
close pick up 
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14. 
5: 


You run. 


You speak English. 


You look for the book. 
You go to the desk. 
You find the book. 
You open the book. 
You close the book. 


You put the book on the floor. 
You take the chalk and go to the 
blackboard. 


. You write on the blackboard and go 


to the chair. 
You pick up the book and open it. 
NW ourréad the book andycloseuts 


LESSON 6 


Wert. Sere bDeY, 


ime crsit. 


2. 


We stand. 


* TEACHER’S Note. — See Manual for instructions regard- 
ing dramatization, first by one pupil and later by several 
pupils at the same time, of above sentences as they are read 
by one of the pupils. 
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they stand 


We walk. 
We run. 


. We speak English. 


We look for the book. 

We go to the desk. 

We find the book. 

We open the book. 

We close the book. 

We put the book on the floor. 

We take the chalk and go to the black- 
board. 

We write on the blackboard and go 
to the chair. 

We pick up the book and open it. 

We read the book and close it. 


i eyesit: 
They stand. 
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18. 
10. 
20: 
Dil 
282s 
P22. 
24. 
25. 
20. 
ag 


Dages 


20. 
30. 


Sm CE 


They walk. 

They run. 

They speak English. 

They look for the book. 

They go to the desk. 

They find the book. 

They open the book. 

They close the book. 

They put the book on the floor. 

They take the chalk and go to the 
blackboard. 

They write on the blackboard and go 
to the chair. 

They pick up the book and open it. 

They read the book and close it. 


LESSON 7 
hes.) hae She eee Ie 
He sits. 
He stands. 
He walks. 
He runs. 


He speaks English. 


14. 
ies 
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the girl 


He looks for the book. 

He goes to the desk. 

He finds the book. 

He opens the book. 

He closes the book. | 

He puts the book on the floor. 

He takes the chalk and goes to the 
blackboard. 

He writes on the blackboard and goes 
to the chair. 

He picks up the book and opens it. 

He reads the book and closes it. 
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16. 
17: 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21: 
22) 
20) 
aM. 
25. 
20. 
7aa 


28. 


20. 
210) 


Shersitsa 

She stands. 

She walks. 

She runs. 

She speaks English. 

She looks for the book. 

She goes to the desk. 

She finds the book. 

She opens the book. 

She closes the book. 

She puts the book on the floor. 

She takes the chalk and goes to the 
blackboard. - 

She writes on the blackboard and goes 
to a Seat. < 

She picks up the book and opens it. 

She reads the book and closes it. 


LESSON 8 


Andes). ant On 


I go to the desk. 


Way CUPS Osos nc. Clair: 
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the door the window 


He goes to the door. 

She goes to the window. 

We go to the blackboard. 

They find the paper. 

He finds the knife. 

You look for the pencil. 

She looks for the eraser. 

I go to the window and open it. 


. He goes to the door and opens it. 


She goes to the window and closes it. 

I put the chalk on the desk and go to 
the chair. 

He picks up the chalk and goes to the 
blackboard. 


. He writes on the blackboard and goes 


to the chair. 
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the knife the pencil the paper 
16. She takes the pencil and writes on the 
paper. 
17.3 take. thespencil=and) put atsa ni gec 
desk. 7 
18..We go to the desk and look for the 
pencil. 
19. They find the chalk and go to the 
blackboard. 
20. She looks for the book and finds it in 
the desk. 
21. I put the chair on the desk. 
22. You put the paper on the chair. 
23. She puts the book on the paper. 
24. He puts the pencil on the book. 
25. She takes the pencil and puts it on the 
desk. 
26. You take the book and put it on the 
desk. 
27. He takes the paper and puts it on the 
| desk. 
28. I take the chair and put it on the floor. 
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29. He takes the pencil and she takes the 
chalk. 

30. He writes on the paper and she writes 
on the blackboard. 


LESSON 9 


one book two books three books four books 
count 
Davee ee ee, Parcs 
ies tee Poe e e lines 
SentenCoe) ee ee sentences 
MILT ocin oe fe sort), numbers 
I, one one book one page 
2. two two books two pages 
eemiiteess athtee books = one line 
AnetOut, four books three lines 
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oe ee Na 


five five books one sentence 
SIX six books four sentences 
seven seven books one number 
eight eight books five numbers 


nine nine books one pencil 
ten ten books Six pencils 
COUNTING 


ivecountsten: 

He counts seven. 

You take two books and three pencils. 

I put four pencils on the desk. 

He reads one line. 

I read one line and he writes it. 

You read five sentences. 

You read sentence six and write it on 
the paper. 

He reads sentence one on page ten. 

Take the book and count ten pages. 

Find page nine and read it. 

Open the book and count eight pages. 

Find page eight and read two sentences. 

Find sentence eight on page nine and 
write it on the paper. 

Find page ten and write sentence 
two on the blackboard. 


eo ee 2 te ON, 
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LESSON 10 


COMPLETION TEST 


TeSit. 

I stand. 

I walk. 

Ltn; 

I speak English. 

I look for the book. 
I go to the desk. 

I find the book. 

I open the book. 

I close the book. 


. I put the book on the floor. 
. I take the chalk and go to the black- 


board. 

I write on the blackboard and go to 
the chair. 

I pick up the book and open it. 

I read the book and close it. 


She 
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ge AEs 
Gav c 
7 
8 


You 
They < 


LESSON 11 


the hat the seats 
Ry ec stan a eante 

come name home 

understand school | room 

little teacher into 


1. Good evening, ladies. 
2. Good evening, gentlemen. 
3. How-do-you-do ? 


* TEACHER’S Notr.— See Teacher’s Manual for instruc- 
tions on use of above test. In addition to above sentences 
the teacher may use any sentence which includes only words 
within the vocabulary of the pupil. ) 
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4. I come into the room. 
5. You come into the room. 
6. Come into the room. 
yaeccome in. Lake a seat. 
8. I go to my seat. 
g. I open my book. 
10. I read my lesson. 
Moeeread.a little English. 
12. I speak a little English. 
13. I speak to my teacher. 
14. He understands me. 
15. He speaks English to me. 
16. I understand a little English. 
17. I take my pencil and I write my name 
and my address. 
18. I write my name and my address on 
the blackboard. 
19. I write my lesson on the blackboard. 
20. I take my hat and my book and go to 
my home. 


‘Wl sy yeas sy A ae ence we Eee 
My address is 
I live in 


(city) (state) 
I work for 


(name of company) 
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LESSON 12 


am is are 
Dec 4 ee ee 
VOthm Oe! ae eV Ola c 
Neuere oe ee 
ShE~) s0* Goer eee CS 
Itoi", 2f Spee Semen et 
Wess nie, ae Cea 
YOU" sivas . (eae geyoueate 


they M..oc:-550 CUE eee co yrate 


—_ 
— 


NN NNN 
a eS 


OS WwW 
Do 


ee ee ON 


Lc ee eo | 
eo eae ew 
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I am a man. 

You are a man. 

He is a man. 

She is a woman. 

It is a book. 

We are men. 

You are men. 

They are men. 

I am a woman. 

You are a woman. 

He is a boy. 

She is a girl. 

It is a chair. 

We are women. 

You are girls. 

They are boys. 

I am a man and you are a boy. 
You are a girl and I am a woman. 
He is a boy and she is a girl. 

She is a woman and he is a man. 
You are a man and they are boys. 
He is a man and they are women. 
She is a woman and they are men. 
They are boys and girls. 

They are men and women. 


They are men and they are women. 
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LESSON 13 
COMPLETION TEST 


—— am a man. 
——— is a chair. 

— area girl. 

—— are girls. 

—— am a woman. 
— is a girl. 

— is a boy. 

— is a desk. 

—— is a man. 

——— are a man. 

—— are men. 

— are boys. 

— is on a chair. 
—— are on the desk. 
— are boys and girls. 


I a man. 

You a man. 
You men. 

He a boy. 
She a woman. 
It a book. 


—isa : 
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23 
24. 
25. 
20. 


Lt heal 
You are 
meis. 
She is . 
It is 
We are 


You are 


iheyiare-. 


= aN 
area 
are 
are and 
LESSON 14 


children 
No 
PRESENT TENSE 

I am not Dp Amale 
You are not . Are you? 
He is not . . Is he? 
She is not. » Is’ she 
It is not Is it? 
We are not . Are we? 
You are not SATS VOU 
Diey ate nots, . Are they? 


* TEACHER’s Note. — See Manual for suggestions. 
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PROGRESSIVE FORM 


sitting standing 

Iam sitting . . . Iam not standing. 
You are sitting . . You are not standing. 
He is sitting -. .-He is not standing. 
She is sitting .-. She is not standing. 
[Ps ssitting see ee Lt iSmOl clanging. 
We are sitting . . Weare not standing. 
You are sitting . . You are not standing. 


They are sitting. . They are not standing. 


walking 


Am I walking? 
Are you walking ? 
Is he walking ? 

Is she walking ? 

Is it walking ? 

Are we walking ? 
Are you walking? 
Are they walking? 


Tel eameasman, 
2. | am not a woman. 
3. You are not a woman. 
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aNe 
22. 


He is not a boy. 

She is not a girl. 
They are not children. 
It is not a desk. 

Am [a child? 

No, I am not a child. 
Are they children? 


. Yes, they are children. 


They are boys and girls, and we are 
men and women. 

A man is not a woman and a boy is 
not a girl. 

A girl is not a woman and a boy is not 
a man. 

Are you sitting and is he standing? 

Yes, I am sitting and he is standing. 


. Are they standing and is he sitting ? 
. No, they are not standing, but he is 


sitting. 
Are you looking for the pencil, and 
paper ? 


. Yes, I am looking for the pencil but I 


can not find it. 
Is he counting the pages in my book ? 
No wnesis. not. counting. the pages, 
he is looking for Lesson 14. 
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23. Are you going to night school now, 
and are you learning to speak Eng- 
lish ? 

24. Yes, I am going to night school now, 


and I am learning to speak a little 
English. 


ENUNCIATION DRILL 


‘“ iiss 

I. sitting 11. putting 

2. standing 12. taking 

3. walking 13. reading 

4. running 14. writing 

5. speaking 15. coming 

6. looking 16. understanding 
7. going 17. counting 

8. finding 18. completing 
Os FOpeniny as is 19. Good morning. 
10. closing 20. Good evening. 


TEsT SENTENCE 
She sits in the swing singing sweetly. 


* TEACHER’S Note. — Call for sentences in which words of 
above enunciation drill are correctly used. Drill class col- 
lectively and individually on list. 
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LESSON 15 


CARDINAL NUMBERS 


I—one 
2—two 
3—three 
4—four 
5—five 
6—six 
7—seven 
8—eight 
g—nine 
1o—ten 
11— eleven 
12— twelve 
13— thirteen 
14—fourteen 
15—fifteen 
16—sixteen 
17—seventeen 
18—eighteen 
19—nineteen 
20—twenty 
21— twenty-one 
22— twenty-two 
23—twenty-three 
24—twenty-four 
25—twenty-five 
26—twenty-six ~ 
27— twenty-seven 
28—twenty-eight 


29—twenty-nine 
30—thirty 
31—thirty-one 
32—thirty-two 
33—thirty-three 
34—thirty-four 
35—thirty-five 
36—thirty-six 
37—thirty-seven 
38— thirty-eight 
39—thirty-nine 
40—forty 
41—forty-one 
42—forty-two 
43—forty-three 
44—forty-four 
45—forty-five 
46—forty-six 
47—forty-seven 
48—forty-eight 
49—forty-nine 
50—fifty 
51—fifty-one 
52—fifty-two 
53—fifty-three 
54—fifty-four 
55—fifty-five 
56—fifty-six 


57—hity-seven 
58—fifty-eight 
59—fifty-nine 
60—sixty 
61—sixty-one 
62—sixty-two 
63—sixty-three 
64—sixty-four 
65—sixty-five 
66—sixty-six 
67—sixty-seven 
68—sixty-eight 
69—sixty-nine 
70—seventy 
71—seventy-one 
72—seventy-two 
73—seventy-three 
74—seventy-four 
75—seventy-five 
76—seventy-six 

77— seventy-seven 
78—seventy-eight 
79—seventy-nine 
80—eighty 

81— eighty-one 
82—eighty-two 
83—eighty-three 
84— eighty-four 
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85— eighty-five 
86—eighty-six 
87—eighty-seven 
88—eighty-eight 
89—eighty-nine 
go—ninety 
g1—ninety-one 
92—ninety-two 
93——ninety-three 
94—ninety-four 
95—ninety-five 
g6—ninety-six 
97—ninety-seven 
98—ninety-eight 
99—ninety-nine 
roo—one hundred 


1o1—one hundred one 
102—one hundred two 
103—one hundred three 
104—one hundred four 
105—one hundred five 
106—one hundred six 
107—one hundred seven 
1o8—one hundred eight 
1og—one hundred nine 
r1o—one hundred ten 
r11—one hundred eleven 
112—one hundred twelve 
113—one hundred thirteen 
114—one hundred fourteen 
115—one hundred fifteen 
116—one hundred sixteen 


117—one hundred seventeen 
118—one hundred eighteen 
119—one hundred nineteen 
120—one hundred twenty 
121—one hundred twenty-one 
122—one hundred twenty-two 
123—one hundred twenty-three 
124—one hundred twenty-four 
125—one hundred twenty-five 
126—one hundred twenty-six 
127—one hundred twenty-seven 
128—one hundred twenty-eight 
129—one hundred twenty-nine 
130—one hundred thirty 
140—one hundred forty 
150—one hundred fifty 
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160—one hundred sixty 
170—one hundred seventy 
180—one hundred eighty 
tg0—one hundred ninety 
200—two hundred 
210—two hundred ten 
220—two hundred twenty 
300—three hundred 
40o—four hundred 
500—five hundred 
600—six hundred 
700—seven hundred 
800—eight hundred 
goo—nine hundred 
1oco—one thousand 


LESSON 16 

whole rae Seams, nena wnene 
here Seem: Ethere 
this ch ee sepals that 
MES gk oP ae aaleb te 
my do now 
mine bring coat 
your both vest 


yours same shoe 
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Se —— 
S SA 
s ZS 


the coat 


Loma 
Ll 


8 SSP Oe es OY Sy oe 


NO 3 S| Se Se RS Se 
O90 SI AVE YW DYN 


the vest 


Here is a book. 
There is a chair. 
Here is a chair. 
There is a book. 
This is a book. 
satis alcnair 
hiss aschai 
Lhatuszar books 


These are books. 
Those are chairs. 
. . ese are chairs. 
Those are books. 
us isis ardoor. 

. Those are windows. 
, SWitatrssthis 
. slhatwSarcoau 


What is that ? 
‘Thatastashat: 

What is that ? 
That is a door. 


the shoe 
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. What are those? 
eLnese are pencils. 


What are these? 
Those are shoes. 


. Is that your hat? 


Yes, that is my hat. 
Where is your hat, John? 
. My hat is on the desk. 
Where is my hat? 

What is this ? 

fee aatiis) a) Vest. 

. What are these? 


. Those are shoes. 


Do you understand ? 
~ Yes, I understand. 
Both my books are on the desk. 


. Your book is the sanYe as mine. 
. I bring my book and my pencils to 


school. 
Do you bring your book and your 
pencils to school ? 


. Bring your book and your pencils to 


me. 


. Both of your pencils are the same as 


mine. 
Do you understand English now? 
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LESSON 17 
but with 
who .. . which ... how many 
Good morning. _ please teacher 
Good evening. if you please pupil 
How-do-you-do?) Thank you. well 
Good night. Pardon me. indeed 
Good-bye. Excuse me. certainly 
1. Good evening. Come in. 
2. Pardon me, but what is your name? 
3. My name is John. 
4. John what, please ? 
5. My name is John Ferro. 
6. These are pupils for you. 
7. Good evening, pupils. 
8. Good evening, teacher. 
9. How-do-you-do, pupils ? 
10. We are well, thank you. 
11. John, please close the door. 


Take a book, John, and read to me. 
Thank you, John, you read well. 
This is a coat and that is a hat. 
This is a man but that is a woman. 


=-= = = Oe 
Otay aot De 
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16. I understand English but I do not 
speak it well. 

17. Who am IP 

18. You are the teacher. 

19. Who are you? 

20. We are the pupils. 

21. Which is your hat and which are your 
books? 

22. This is my hat and those are my books. 

23. How many books are there on the 
desk ? 

24. There are eight books on the desk. 

25. How many pupils are there in this 
class ? 

26. There are fifteen pupils in this class. 

e7eLardonusine, Certainly. 

Bemevy bere issiny hat? Is that it on the 
chair ? 

29. Which are your pencils and which are 
mine ? 

30. These are mine and those are yours. 

31. Bring your books and pencils with 
you. 

32. Good night and thank you, teacher.* 


* TEACHER’S NoTE. — See Manual for suggestions for con- 
versation. 
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CARDINAL NUMBERS 


cone 

2 tL WOlme 

Bo itecmn 

4—four 

5—five 
= hee 

Gp INE 

8—eight . 

g—nine 
1o— ten. 

i elever) 
12— twelve 
T3-- nirteenm, 
14—fourteen . 
15—fifteen 
16—sixteen 
17—seventeen 
To—-clohteen, . 
19—nineteen . 
20—twenty 
21—twenty-one . 
22—twenty-two . 
23—twenty-three 
24—twenty-four . 
25—twenty-five . 
26—twenty-six 
27—twenty-seven 
28—twenty-eight 


18 


ORDINAL NUMBERS 


Est —-rst 

2d —second 

3d —third 

4th—fourth 

5th—fifth 

6th—sixth 

7th—seventh 

8th—eighth 

oth—ninth 
toth—tenth 
t1th—eleventh 
12th—twelfth 
13th—thirteenth 
14th—fourteenth 
15th—fifteenth 
16th—sixteenth 
17th—seventeenth ° 
18th—eighteenth — 
t9th—nineteenth 
20th—twentieth 
21st —twenty-first 
22d —twenty-second 
23d —twenty-third 
24th—twenty-fourth 
25th—twenty-fifth 
26th—twenty-sixth 
27th—twenty-seventh 
28th—twenty-eighth 
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29— twenty-nine 
30—thirty 


31—thirty-one . 
32—thirty-two . 


33—thirty-three 


34—thirty-four . 
35—thirty-five . 


36—thirty-six 
37—thirty-seven 
38— thirty-eight 


39—thirty-nine . 


4o—forty . 
41—forty-one 
42—forty-two 


43—forty-three . 


44—forty-four 
45—forty-five 
46—forty-six . 


47—forty-seven . 
48—forty-eight . 


49—forty-nine 
So--alty . 
6o0—sixty . 
7O—seventy . 
80—eighty 
’ go—ninety 


roo—one hundred 


29th—twenty-ninth 
30th—thirtieth 

31st thirty-first 
32d —thirty-second 
33d —thirty-third 
34th—thirty-fourth 
35th—thirty-fifth 
36th—thirty-sixth 
37th—thirty-seventh 
38th—thirty-eighth 
39th—thirty-ninth 
4oth—fortieth 

41st —forty-first 
42d —forty-second 
43d —forty-third 
44th—forty-fourth 
45th—forty-fifth 
46th—forty-sixth 
47th—forty-seventh 
48th—forty-eighth 
49th—forty-ninth 
soth—fiftieth 
60th—sixtieth 
70oth—seventieth 
80th—eightieth 
goth—ninetieth 


. 1ooth—one-hundredth 


Ist — — — — — — first 
2d — — — — — — second 
AG i aa — third 


AL ee — fourth 
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LESSON 19 
directions 
WILT Sea ae md) 
study north top next 
give south bottom list 
use east right between 
turn west left column 
showing central middle center 
A Reapinc LESson 
1. John, open your book, please. 
2. Turn to page fourteen. 
3. Read the lists of words at the top of 
the page. 
4. Read the words in the column at the 
left. 
5. Read the words in the second column. 
6. Read those in the column at the right. 
7. Now read the sentence at the bottom 
of the page. 
ek, AC hae SONESE Cs showing the use of 
| “T thank you”. 
g. Give a sentence showing the use of 


Pargon.in cae 
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ise" 41 m sorry, ina:sentence. 

When do you study your lesson, 
John? 

I study my lesson at school and at 
home. 

When do you come to school ? 

I come to school at night. 

Why do you study your lesson and 
come to school? 

I study my lesson to learn English. 

On a map the top is north and the 
bottom is south. 

East is at the right of a map and 
west is at the left. 

Northeast is halfway between north 
and east. 

Southwest is halfway between south 
and west. 

In what direction is northwest ? 


. Which direction is southeast ? 


Read sentence fifteen in the middle 
of lesson fourteen. 

The center of a page is halfway 
between the top and bottom and 
halfway between the right and 
left. 
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On: 


206. 


Dik 


28. 


29. 


30. 


I 
2. 


Give a sentence showing the use of 
the first word in the first column at 
the top of page 34. 

Give a sentence showing the use of 
the first word in the third column 
at the top of page 34. 

Give a sentence showing the use of 
the third word in the last column at 
the top of page 34. 

What is the number of this page and 
what is the number of this sen- 
tence? 

Study the words at the top of page 
34 and write these sentences on the 
blackboard. : 

Turn to the next lesson, please, and 
study it.* 


LESSON 20 


COMPLETION TEST 


I 
He 


a WOlN)an. 
a man. 


aman and you 
a boy and you 


* TEACHER’S NoTe.— Again utilize question forms as a 


basis for conversational work. See Manual. 


—_ 


10. 


20. 


ae ee OSE Ae eg 
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tie DOO it not? 
She a girl and they boys. 
He a man and they —— girls. 
We men and they women. 
You boys and we men. 
You a boy and they —— men. 
You ~—— girls and he a boy. 
This a book and that a 
chair. 
. These ——— hats and those 
pencils. 
. -Here -—— a hat on a chair. 
There -—— a few books on the desk. 
Flere several pencils and there 
the paper. 
The door —— closed but the windows 
open. 
A man not a child but a boy 
Where your book and which hat 
yours? 
. Who you and what your 
_ name? 
There paper but there no 
pencils. 
Who your teacher and where 


your school? 
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class 


class 


21. Which —— my book and where 
the chalk ? 
22. How many pupils in your 
and who your teacher ? 
2ommesliiere twenty pupils in my 
and my teacher not here. 
24.) = ainericay yOuDCcOUntiy sand 
you a good American ? 
LESSON 21 
RomMAN NUMBERS 
fat, Wea eS, mae C100, D500, Mi 1008 
SOE ; eek . Lone 
2 Wow II—two 
B— three I{]—three 
4—four 1V—four 
Beehive |. . V—five 
6—six . VI—six 
7—=seven . VII—seven 
8—eight Vi Siehs 
g—nine IX—nine 
OUI X—ten 
11—eleven . XI—eleven 
12—twelve . . XII—twelve 


13—thirteen 
14—fourteen 
15 -—iiteen™. 
16—sixteen 


XI1I—thirteen 
X1IV—fourteen 


XV—fiteen 


XVI—sixteen 


READER AND 


17—seventeen . 
18—eighteen 
19—nineteen 
20—twenty 
21—twenty-one 


22—twenty-two . 


23—twenty-three 


24—twenty-four . 


25—twenty-five 
26—twenty-six 
27—twenty-seven 
28—twenty-eight 


29—twenty-nine . 


30—thirty . 
31—thirty-one 
32—thirty-two 


33—thirty-three . 


34—thirty-four 
35—thirty-five 
40—forty 
41—forty-one . 
42— forty-two . 
43—forty-three 
50o—fifty 
51—fifty-one 
52—fifty-two . 
60—sixty 
61—sixty-one . 
70—seventy 
80—eighty . 
go—ninety . 


roo—one hundred . 
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Xx VII—seventeen 
. XVIII—eighteen 
XITX—nineteen 
~ SX twenty 
XX 1— twenty-one 
XXII—twenty-two 
. XXIII—twenty-three 
. XXIV—twenty-four 
XX V—twenty-five 
. XX VI—twenty-six 
. XX VII—twenty-seven 
XX VITI—twenty-eight 
. XXTX—twenty-nine 
XXX—thirty 
. XXXI—thirty-one 
XXXII—thirty-two 
XXXIII—thirty-three 
XXXIV—thirty-four 
. XXX V—thirty-five 
/ Sd —torty 
. XLI—forty-one 
XLII—_forty-two 
. XLIII]—forty-three 
aL fiity 
LI—fifty-one 
. LII-—fifty-two 
J LE ai an 
. LXI—sixty-one 
LXX—seventy 
. LXXX—eighty 
pe Ce ninery, 
. C—one hundred 
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200—two hundred 
300—three hundred 

’ goo—four hundred 
500—five hundred 
600—six hundred . 
goo—nine hundred 
10o00o—one thousand 


the 
a hand 


a foot 


an aunt 
an American 


Vowels : — 


arm 
leg 
elbow 
knee 


ess 


LESSON 22 


CC—two hundred 
CCC—three hundred 


. CD—four hundred 


D—five hundred 


. DC—six hundred 
. CM—nine hundred 


M—one thousand 


a OF an 


an orange 
an onion 


an uncle 


an immigrant an urchin 


and u. 


elephant 
eraser 
piece 
sheet 
some 


John, come to the desk, please. 
2. Anton, go to the blackboard, please. 
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Now go to a window and open it, John. 

Anton, you go to the window and 
close it. 7 

Take a hat and put it on a chair. 

Now go to the chair and take the hat 
and put it on the desk. 

Take a pencil and write on a sheet of 
paper. . 

Now put the pencil and the sheet of 
paper on the desk. a 

Take a piece of chalk and an eraser 
and go to the blackboard. 

Write your name on the blackboard 
and put the piece of chalk and the 
eraser on the desk. iat 


. This is a hand and that is a foot. 


This is an arm and that is a leg. 

He is an uncle and she is an aunt. 

Is an elephant an animal? | 

Yes, an elephant is an animal. 

This is a wrist and that is an ankle. 

Is this an elbow and is that a knee? 

This is an egg, that is an orange, and 
that is an onion. et 

I am an American and I am an immi- 
grant. 
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2o. An infant is a child and an urchin is 
“een 6 2 

21. This is a nose, this is a mouth, and 
this is an ear. 7 

22. Find some paper and bring it to me, 
please. 

23. Now take the paper and write your 
name on it. 

24. Find a lesson in your text that you 
can read well. 


25. Now read the lesson to me, please. 
1. What is ——-_——_? 

2. What are ———_—— ? 

2. Where is ———.—=? 

4. Where are —————_ ? 

5. Who is ————_ ? 

6. Which is ————— ? 

7. Which are ————— ? 

8 When is? 

9. Why are ————_ ? | 

10. How many are there ? 


‘TEACHER’S Note. — Use above question forms in develop- 
ing conversation among members of the class. Make a game 
of it. Have one pupil ask a question and another answer it. 
A correct answer entitles pupil to ask a question of another 


pupil. 
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ioe 


Nr OM ON ANPWD 


LESSON 23 


COMPLETION TEST 


esl a eeall 
He is man. 
She is girl. 
It is orange. 
This is book. 
This is eye. 
That is window. 
It is onion. 
I am uncle. 
You are boy and he is man. 
is he American ? 
Are you immigrant ? 
This is ankle and this is 
wrist. 
This is knee and this is 
elbow. 
This is eye and this is ear. 
elephant is animal. 
Is man animal ? 
This is piece of chalk and that is 


See CLASCL. 
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18, eu SW15 apple and that is 
orange. 

eh eines IS aunt and he is 
uncle. 

Bowel Disms boy and that is 
infant. 

eae ANS urchin child? 

22 boy is not man. 

Px, ele iS woman and she is 
aunt. 

Zama OaiS man--and he is 
American, 

LESSON 24 
America 
whose . . . whom 

have teach job 

has learn pay 

work all money 

live day week 

like good each 


free 
hard 
glad 
night 
home 


AT er tial ie 


O 


= OO on 


yon 


r2. 
ieee 
I4. 


i: 


16. 


72 
18. 
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I am an American. 

I live in America. 

I work hard all day in a shop. 

I have a good job and good pay. 

I work hard all week and save my 
money. 

I have a book, a pencil, and some 
paper. 

I do not speak English well. 

We have to work all day in the shop. 

We have to go to school at night. 

I go to school three nights each week. 

When I am at home at night I study 
my lesson. 

My teacher is a good man. 

He works to teach me English. 

Whose book have you and where do 
you go to school ? 

Who is in your class at your night 
school ? 

Whom do you have to teach your 
class ? 

Do you go to school to learn to speak 
English ? 

Do you work all day and go to school 
at night? 
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19. I like to study and my lessons are not 
hard. 

20. I am glad to work hard all day and go 
to school at night. 

21. In America the schools are free. 

22. They are good schools and they are 
free to all. 

22. I have a book *to take homesto 
study. 

24. I like to work hard and to go to school 
at night, and I am glad I live in 


America. 

LESSON =25 

GRAMMAR 
Iam I am not Am I? 
You are You are not Are you ? 
He is He is not Is hee 
She is She is not Is she? 
tas It is not [sate 
We are We are not Are we? 
You are You are not Are you? 


They are They are not Are they ? 
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LT have 
You have 
He has 
She has 

It has 

We have 
You have 
They have 


I do 
You do 
He does 
She does 
It does 
We do 
You do 
They do 


leean 
You can 
Fle can 
She can 
lican 
We can 
You can 


They can 


I have not 
You have not 
He has not 
She has not 
Lehasrice 
We have not 
You have not 


They have not 


I do not 
You do not 
He does not 
She does not 
It does not 
We do not 
You do not 
They do not 


Iscan net 
You can not 
He ¢an not 
She can not 
liecanmot 
We can not 
You can not 
They can not 


Pavel? 
Have you? 
Has he? 
Hasrshe? 
Hiagsuit®. 
Have we? 
Have you? 
Have they? 


Dork: 

Do you? 
Does he? 
Does she? 
Does it? 
Do we? 
Do you? 
Do they? 


Can le 
Can you? 
Canine: 
Can she? 
Cael 
Can we? 
Can you? 
Can they? 
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DRILL SENTENCES 


I am an American. 

I am not in the room. 

Am I at school? 

I have to learn English. 

I have not studied my lesson. 
Have I some paper ? 

I do not speak English well. 
I do not work in that shop. 
Do I go to night school ? 

I can read and write English. 
I can not go to school this week. ° 
Can I understand English ? * 


— = 
VE eee. a Se 


I 

you 

he 

she 

we 

you 

they 

* TEACHER’S Note.— Eliminate the neuter gender form 

from the third person singular number, and by using above 
sentences drill pupils on all forms of above conjugation. 
Observe that for the twelve forms in the above lesson a 


sentence is suggested for each one in its order. The pro- 
nouns are listed as a suggestion to the pupil. 
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LESSON 26 


alarm clock 


Po toyed .. Veaeerctsup 
hang waken tooth shirt 
ring early paste socks 
shut lots fire trousers 
sleep because clothes underwear 


I. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


GETTING UP 


When the alarm clock rings in the 
morning I waken. 

I get up and shut off the alarm. 

I go to the bathroom and wash my 
hands, face, and neck. 

I take my tooth brush and some tooth 
paste and clean my teeth. 

I comb my hair and go back to my 
room. 
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6. My clothes hang where I put them 
when I undressed the night before. 

7. I sit on the bed and put on my under- 
wear and socks. 

8. Then I put on my shirt, trousers, and 
shoes. 


aaa as 
; a 
ttt tt 


$9 


Le 
iy 


i 
aT 


a bedroom 


g. After I have dressed myself I go 
downstairs and make a fire. 
10. I go to bed early every night be 


cause I have to get up early every 
morning. 
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11. I always take my bath in the eve 
ning so that I can sleep later in 
the morning. 

12. I sleep all night with my windows 
open. 

13. I can not sleep well if it is not cold in 
my room. 

14. If a man works hard he must go to 
bed early every night and get lots 
of sleep. 


A PROVERB 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


LESSON 27 
shaving brush . . . shaving mug 
hone hair talcum dull 
strop beard powder over 
shave whiskers razor away 
cut mug times every 


lather brush twice carefully 
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SHAVING MYSELF 


1. I shave myself. 


Tee 


I shave every other day. 


. In my shaving mug I have some shav- 


ing soap. 

I fill my shaving mug with hot water. 

With my shaving brush I make a 
good lather. 

I rub the lather all over my beard with 
my brush. 

Then I rub my face and whiskers with 
my hands. | 
After I have washed my face I lather 

it again. 
My razor is very dull, so I hone it 
four or five times. 


. Then I strop it on my razor strop 


until ut-will cut athair: 


. Then I shave myself twice over. 
. After I have shaved I wash again and 


put some talcum powder on my 
face and neck. 

When I am through shaving I dry 
my razor caréfully and ~put-2it 
away. | 
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14. Then I wash my brush and shaving 
mug carefully and put them away. 


A CONUNDRUM 


What goes up a chimney down 
Or down a chimney down, 

But won't go up a chimney up 
Or down a chimney up? 


An umbrella. 


A PROVERB 


A barking dog seldom bites. 


LESSON 28 

to-day last week next week 
I am I was I shall be 
You are You were You will be 
He is He was He will be 
She is She was She will be 
Deis It was It will be 
We are We were We shall be 
You are You were © You will be 

They were They will be 


They are 
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iAweny 105 
Are you? 
Is he? 
Isishe? 
Is it? 
Are we? 
Are you? 
Are they? 


to-day 


There is 
There are 


Is there? 
Are there? 


Was I? 
Were you? 
Was he? 
Was she? 
Was it? 
Were we? 
Were you? 
Were they? 


last week 


There was 
There were 


Was there? 


Were there? 


Sliall bee 
Will you be? 
Will he be? 
Will she be? 
Will it be? 
Shall we be? 
Will you be? 
Will they be? 


next week 


There will be 


Willtherebe ? — 


A CONUNDRUM 


Around and around and around the house, 


And it makes but one track. 


A wheelbarrow. 


A PROVERB 


The early bird catches the worm. 
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LESSON 29 


bathroom 


take off 


put on 


glass 
towel 


clean 


cat 


wash 
dip 


dirty 
Soap 


drink 


sleeve 
again 


hungry 
thirsty 
drain 


rub 
fll 


water 


then 
off 


after 


dry 
get 


washbowl 


roll up 


— 


= = = = -= 
ae 


= St 
\OmeOO I 


NS) 
S) 


a ee Sea 
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WASHING My Hanps AND FACE 


After I work all day I go home. 

When I get home I am thirsty. 

I take off my hat and coat. 

I get a glass of water and drink it. 

My hands and face are dirty. 

I go to the bathroom to wash. 

I roll up my sleeves. 

I fill the washbowl with water. 

I take the soap and dip it in the water. 

I rub it on my hands and arms. 

I wash it off and my hands and arms 
are clean. 

Then I drain the washbowl. 

I fill the washbowl with water again. 

I wash my face with soap and water. 

Then I drain the washbowl again. 

Then I wash the soap and the wash- 
bowl. 


. I dry my hands and face on a towel. 
. Iam hungry and | eat. 


After I eat I put on my hat and coat 
and go to night school. 

I can speak a little English now and 
I can read it a little. 
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21. I can not read it very well, but I can 
understand some of it. 

22. Do you go to night school, and can 
you speak and read English? 


“After I wash my hands and face I 
look in the mirror to see if they are clean. 
Don't you, Bobbie?” asked the little girl. 

“TI don't have to,” said Bobbie, “I just 
look at the towel.” 

A. PROVERB 


Honesty is the best policy. 


LESSON 30 


COMPLETION TEST 


Tet esit 9g. I open 
2. I stand 1O,ml close 
3. I walk itty A eyes 
lee Aga ER Tet ake 
Ralespeak ey. A Tegee yl 
6. I look [4 lewrite 
Tae O 15. | bring 
Quel and 16. I study 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20) 
Dil 
22 
22 
24. 
ise 


I understand 26. 
I work 27h 
I live 28. 
I like 20. 
I give 80. 
I use at. 
I turn 22 
I learn 32) 
I teach an 
35. lam 
BO gisnave 
27. tdo 
BS.) ilecan 
jis 
2evou 
a ealac 
He ete: 
cand bie 
Gave 
7 eNO 
On Uiey 


Leat 
I drink 
I wash 
I dry 
I dip 
I rub 
Tenit 
I get 
I roll 


TEACHER’S Note. — First call for sentences in which 
words listed above are used correctly. Then use completion 
test above in drill on personal endings as in Lesson 10. 
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LESSON 31 


myself 
fieso sire. Se uUnCreSS 
pull hot with plug 
scrub cold from washcloth 
very large when downstairs 
full before until sometimes 
warm supper of always 


TAKING A BATH 


I. Sometimes when I get home from 
the shop I am very dirty. 
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25 


3: 


4. 


10. 


12. 


When I am very dirty I always take 
a bath before I eat my supper. 

I go to the bathroom and turn on the 
hot and cold water. 

When the bathtub is full of warm 
water I undress myself and get 
into the water. 

First I scrub myself with soap and 
water. 

Then I wash off all of the soap with 
my washcloth, and I am clean. 

I pull out the plug and drain the 
bathtub. 

I get out of the bathtub and dry 
myself with my large towel. 

I take the washcloth and wash the 
bathtub with soap and water until 
it is clean. 

I dress myself and go downstairs to 
eat my Supper. 


. “After I eat my supper I put on any 


hat and coat and go to school. 

I go to school three nights each week, 
and when I do not go to school 
at night I study my lessons at 
home. 
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what 

. where 
when 
why 
who 
which 


on 
in 

» little 
li under 
Woneain 
Nei aha 
14." 1S 

15. not 
16. both 
17. same 
18. my 
Ig. your 
20. some 
21. well 
22. each 


2) NS) cs R GES Bie oot ed hie 


. how many 


LESSON?32 
Worp- DRILL 


. again 
walter 

. then 

. morning 
. evening 
. top 

. bottom 
right 

) let 

. middle 
Center 

= SCULCOCE 
. page 

. line 

. column 
. list 
Ura 

. ‘between 
eK 

. have 
elias 

~ learn 
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Oval Uik 
68. large 


Se 


69. until 

TO. OVEL 
73. sometimes 
74. carefully* 


LESSON 33 
their 
be 


was 
were 
shall 


will 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


Tiley cLy 
72. always 


them 


for 

at 

late 

last 
overtime 


am at night school to-night. 
was at school last week. 
shall-be at school all next week too. 


like to go to school and learn Eng- 
lish. 


5. I shall go to school for two years. 


* TEACHER’S Notre. — Class should be drilled on enuncia- 


tion by use of the above list of words. 


Sentences should be 


called for in which above words are used correctly. 
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6. You were here at school last year, were 
you not? 

7- You will be here at school next year 
too, will you not? 


Courtesy of the Cleveland Board of Education 
Americanization Activities. 


Night School 


8. Yes, I shall be here next year and they 
will be here too. 

g. There is one woman here at school to- 
night and there were seven here 
last week. 
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IO. 


I]. 


12. 


17. 


18. 


There were ten men here at school 
last week and there are twenty 
here this week. 

There will be many men and women 
here next week too. 

Were you all here last week and will 
you all be here next week too ? 

When I work too late at night on 
overtime work I can not come to 
school. 

When I work too hard every day I can 
not learn my lessons well at night. 


. I shall not work too hard and I shall 


come to school every night. 

I shall take my book home and I shall 
study my lessons well. 

There are many good jobs and there is 
good pay in America for a man 
who can speak, read, and write 
English. 

It pays a man well to learn English 
for then he gets a better job and 
more money. 

I am glad to study hard and learn 
English so that I can read the 
newspapers and good books. 
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20. There are many good books at the 
Public Library and they are free to 
all, too, but they arein English and 
I can not read them. 


A PROVERB 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


LESSON 34 
COMPLETION TEST 


not at school last week. 

I be at school next week. 

iihere no school to-night. 

— there be school next week ? 

sihere be school next week. 

I —— go to school next week. 

— you go to school with me? 

There fifteen men in my school. 

There —— twelve men here to-night. 

There twelve men here last week 

too. 

11. How many 
to-night? 

12. How many 
last week ? 


I 


Se ee YN, 


_ 


there in your class 


there in your class 
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12} there a teacher at your school 
last week ? 
14. there many who came to school ° 
last week ? 
15. you go to school next week ? 
16. —— I tell your teacher you not 
be there? 
Liye you work overtime next week ? 
18. ——— I tell your teacher why you can 
not go? 
LOweliere be many who can not go. 
20. you go if I do? 
sits NES go if you 
22. If you go I be there too. 
A PROVERB | 
It is a long road that has no turn. 
LESSON 35 
VESLCLUAV ec.) Osa eee LOST. CHG DY 


day before yesterday . day after to-morrow 


Sunday or Sun. Thursday or Thurs. 
Monday or Mon. Friday or Fri. 
Tuesday or Tue. Saturday or Sat. 
Wednesday or Wed. calendar: 
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month holiday half only 


year 


afternoon rest also 


1923 i} anuary 1923 
Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 


‘lap 1 3 4 
fi ls 


OSLO Iie l2ee13 
145515 16° 17, 18 919° 20 
2B 22 2a 24 loe Ore L 
28 29 30 3 1 ein: a act ay ben 


THe DAYs oF THE WEEK 


. The days of the week are Sunday, Mon- 


day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday. 

I work all day on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

On Saturday I do not have to work 
so long. 

On Saturday afternoon I have a half 
holiday. 

Sunday is a day of rest, and I do not 
work at all. 

A calendar shows the days of the week 
and the months of the year. 
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7. It also shows how many days each 
month has. 

8. There are seven days in each week. 

g. There are four weeks in each month. 
10. There are twelve months in each he 
11. To-day is Tuesday. 

12. Yesterday was Monday and the day 
before yesterday was Sunday. 

13. To-morrow will be Wednesday and 
the day after to-morrow will be 
Thursday. 

14. What day of the week is to-day? 

15. What day of the month is to-morrow ? 

16. There is only one month which has 
exactly four weeks. 

17. Which month is that? 


A CONUNDRUM 


Why is Sunday the strongest day of the 
week ? 

Because all the other days are week 
days. 


A PROVERB 


A workman is known by his chips. 
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LESSON 36 
leap year 
January May September 
or Jan. Olgocot, 
February June October 
ore Peb: or Oct. 
March July November 
or Mar. or Nov. 
April August December 
or Apr. or Aug. OraWec, 
winter Spring 
summer fall or autumn 


THE MONTHS AND SEASONS OF THE YEAR 


There are twelve months in a year. 

There are four seasons in a year. 

Each season has three months in it. 

The twelve months of the year are 
January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, and De- 
cember. 

5. The four seasons of the year are win- 

ter, spring, summer, autumn. 


ce ce) ae 
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6. 


14. 


The autumn season is sometimes 
called fall. 

December, January, and February are 
the winter months. 

March, April, and May are the spring 
months. 

The summer months are June, July, 
and August. 

The fall or autumn months are Sep- 
tember, October, and November. 


. Different months have different num- 


bers of days. 


~ Uherevare thirtyedavs in 2\ pri Ge 


September, and November. 


. January, March, May, July, August, 


October, and December each have 
thirty-one days. 

February generally has twenty-eight 
days, but in leap year it has twenty- 
nine. 

Thirty days has September, 

April, June, and November, 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Excepting February alone, 

Which has but twenty-eight in fine, 

Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 
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LESSON 37 


i 
Courtesy of the Cleveland Board of Education Americanization Committee. 


A Factory School 


rie cose en OULGSAP Ape ce EUS 
hire boss hour now 
dock factory o'clock many 
shop company tools class 


Our FacTrory SCHOOL 
1. We now have a factory school at our 
shop. 
2. Our company hires a teacher to teach 
us English. 


12 


tite 


14. 
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Each day we have a class for one 
hour. . 

At our shop we have to work until 
five o'clock. 

There are not many men in our shop 
who can not speak English. 

We who can not speak English have 
to go to the factory school. 

I go to night school, but I am glad to 
go to our factory school too. 

I want to learn to speak English as 
soon as | can. 

We who can not speak English well 
stop work at four o'clock and go to 
school now. 

We are in school each day from four 
o'clock to five o'clock. 

The boss does not dock our pay for 
the hour we are in class. 

We get the same pay that we did when 
we worked all day. 

It is very good of our company to hire 
a teacher to teach us English and 
to pay us for going to school. 

Our teacher is a woman and she is a 
good teacher, too. 
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15. She brings all the small tools we use 
in our work and hangs them on 
the wall of our classroom. 

16. She teaches us their names in English 
and all about the work we do with 
them and how to tell about it in 
English. 

17. I am very glad to go to our factory 
school and to night school, too. 

18. I shall learn to speak, read, and write 
English very soon now. 


A CONUNDRUM 


Having eyes they see not, and having 
ears they hear not. 
Potatoes and corn, of course. 


PROVERBS 


Look before you leap. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 

Drive your work, let not your work drive 
you. 

REPEAT RAPIDLY 

This is the thing that I thought they 

were thinking of. 


LESSON 38 
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ENUNCIATION DRILL 


th as in thing 


thank 
thick 
thin 
thing 


third 
thirteen 
thirty 
thirsty 
three 
throat 
thumb 


mouth 
cloth 
bath 
path 


bath 
breath 


th as in this 


that 
the 
them 
then 


their 
theirs 
there 
these 
they 
this 
those 


mouths 
clothes 
baths 
paths 


bathe 
breathe 
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LESSON 39 
newspaper 
rowan SCVCrAl eee LLNS 
REVIEW LESSON 


I sit and read the book. 
2. He stands and walks to the window. 
She walks to school at night and saves 
her money. 

4. There are several windows but only 
one door in this room. 

5. Where is some chalk and where is an 
eraser ? 

6. How many things in this room can you 
open and close? 

7. I can open and close the book, the desk, 
the door, the window, and many 
other things. 

8. What other things can you open and 
close? 

go. I can open and close my eyes, my 
hands, and my mouth. 

Io. Can you count to one hundred and 
can you write all those numbers on 
the blackboard ? 
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IE We 


12. 


iQ 


14. 


Vey 


16. 


ap 


18. 


10. 


20. 


21. 


Who is your teacher and where do you 
go to school ? 

Is this your classroom and is that your 
teacher ? 

How many men and how many women 
are in your class? 

Can you read, write, and speak English 
now? 

Do you like to work hard in the shop all 
day and then go to school at night? 

How many arms and how many legs 
have you? 

When you get home at night after work 
are you always hungry and thirsty? 

When I get home at night after a hard 
day at the shop I am always very 
dirty. 

The first thing I do is to take off my hat 
and coat and go to the bathroom 
to wash my hands and face. 

We have several men and _ several 
women in our class, but you have 
only a few women in your class. 

To whom do you read your lessons 
when you study at home in the 

- evening ? 
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22. Which do you like better for a teacher, 
a man or a woman ? 

23. I can learn English from any teacher 
if I go to school every night and 
study hard. 

24. I can read English now a little but I 
cannot understand all the words. 

25. I like to get an American newspaper 
to see if I can read the news in it. 

26. I am glad I have a good job and I am 
glad I live in America where I can 
go to night school and learn to 
read, write, and speak English. 

27. When I can read English well I shall 
go to the free Public Library and 
get some good books to read. 


LESSON 40 
Greetings Farewells 
Good morning. Good morning. 
Good evening. Good evening. 
How-do-you-do ? Good day. 
How are you. Good-bye. 


Hello. Good night. 
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please Pardon me. 
Thank you. Excuse qe 
You are welcome. I am sorry. 

I am much obliged. I am glad. 
Allow me. certainly 

may much so credit 

help sure part citizen 

ask kind any appreciate 
tell way luck conversation 


become other store United States 


CONVERSATION 


Teacher. Good evening, John! 

John. Good evening, Teacher! 

Teacher. Wow-do-you-do this evening, 
John? 

John. 1 am very well, thank you. How 
are you? 

Teacher. 1 am quite well, thank you. 
Will you be at school to-night, 
John? 

John. Yes, indeed, but I have no book. 

Teacher. You are welcome to my book 
until you can find one, John. 
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John. May I use your book to-night, 
Meacnerr. leshallabe very much 
obliged if I may. 

Puce AKG it, fOnuee YOU are very 
welcome to use it. 

John. Thank you. I shall appreciate it 
very much. 

Leacher. You will pardon me, John, I 
am sure, but can you not find a 
book to buy or have you no money? 
I shall be glad to let you have the 
money for a book until you can pay 
me if you will allow me to do so. 

John. Oh, no, thank you, Teacher. You 
ateavery kind sbutel Nave ‘the 
money. There are no books at 
the store. 

Teacher. Very well, then. Take my 
book and use it until you can get 
one. I am glad you told me you 
have no book. If I can help you 
in any other way, John, I shall be 
glad to do so if you will tell me. 

John. You are very kind,Teacher. I am 
very much obliged to you for so 
many things. 
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Teacher. Not at all, John. You do 
your part to become a_ good 
citizen who is a credit to your 
country and to the United States. 
That is all we ask of you. 

John. I shall certainly do that. 

Teacher. And tell Joe that I shall look 

_ for him at school to-night. 
john..\ shall. tell him and he will- be 
there, no doubt. 

Teacher. Good-bye, John, and good luck 
to you. I shall see you at school 

| after supper. 

John. 1 shall be there. Good-bye. 

Teacher. Good-bye, John.* 


Ir Atways Works 


Smith. Can you tell me how to keep a 
dog from barking on Sunday 
morning ? 

Wag. Shoot him on Saturday night. 

* TEACHER’S Note. — Have pupils dramatize this lesson, 


one pupil being the teacher and another being John. It will 
be great fun, 
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LESSON 41 
TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 


Operator. Number, please. 


Subscriber. Plaza — two — five — nine 
— O, party W. 

Operator. Plaza — two — five — five — 
O, party WP 

Subscriber. No, operator, two — five 
— NINE — O, party W. 

Operator. Plaza — two — five — nine 
—O, party W? 

upscrivey. “Ves, please. (Operator 


rings number.) 

Voice. Hello. 

Subscriber. Hello. Is this Plaza—two 
—five — nine — O, party W? 

Voice. Wrong number. This is Colum- 
Dise—3tW0.—— iver nine —— ©; 
party W. 

Subscriber (pressing receiver hook up and 
down until operator responds). 
Wrong number, operator. You 
gave me Columbus. I want 
PLAZA — two — five — nine — 
O, party W. 
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Operator. 1 beg your pardon. Plaza 
— two — five — nine — O, party 
W. (Ringing number.) 

Voice. Dobbs’ Rental Agency. 

Subscriber. Mr. Smith speaking. I 
called to tell you that we will take 
that apartment. 

Voice. Oh, yes, Mr. Smith — Mr. Thomp- 
son speaking. I'll see that it is held 
for you. 

Subscriber. Nery well, I wish you would, 
Mr. Thompson. 

Voice. Vl do that, Mr. Smith, without 
fail. And when will you take 
possession ? 

Subscriber. Next Thursday, the first of 
the month. 

Voice. Very well, Mr. Smith. It will 
be ready for you. 

Subscriber. Thank you, sir. 

Voice. You are quite welcome, sir. 


TEACHER’S Note. —If possible secure dummy telephones 
and give the members of the class some training in the use 
of the telephone if they need it. Explain long distance tele- 
phoning to the class, getting long distance operator, etc. 
Also explain the function of the information clerk, how to get 
numbers through the information department, etc. 
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LESSON 42 
Hew per raliS aan oo him 
talk begin question early 
stay spend answer before 
assign about aloud people 
A NIGHT aT SCHOOL 
1. I go to school in the evening. 
2. My teacher is always there first. 


3. We speak English before the class 


begins work. 

When the class begins we take our 
seats. 

Our books, paper, and pencils are on 
our desks. 

Each one in the class has a book, a 
pencil, and some paper. 

The teacher asks me on what page the 
lesson is and I tell him. 

Then he asks me to tell him in Eng- 
lish what the lesson is about. 

I tell him about it and he says, “ Very 
Poodpenrcagmetic, trst sentence, 
please.” 
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10; 


Tele 


12. 


ieee 


14. 


Los 


16. 


ity 


I stand and read the first sentence 
aloud before the class. 

He asks me questions about it in 
English and I have to answer him 
in English. 

We always have to speak English in 
class and we always have to an- 
swer in full sentences. 

Each one of the class has to read 
several sentences aloud before the 
class and each one has to speak 
English. 

We spend most of the evening speak- 
ing and reading English. 

After each one has read we have to 
take our pencils and paper and 
write the lesson. 

After we have written our lesson the 
teacher asks us to go to the black- 
board to do some number work. 

Then we take our seats and the teacher 
assigns our next lesson. 

Sometimes we tell about what we do 
at work, or what we like best to 
eat, or of the country where we were 
born. 
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19. When it is time to close the teacher 
says, “That will do for to-night,” 
and we take our books and hats 
and go home. 

20. Sometimes we stay after class and talk 
with him about our people and his 
and about America.* 


A PROVERB 


Two heads are better than one. 


LESSON 43 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


er est 
long longer longest 
short shorter shortest 
wet . wetter wettest 
dry drier driest 
hot hotter hottest 
cold colder coldest 


* AuTHOR’s Notre.—Ask your teacher to permit a mem- 
ber of the class to act as teacher. It will be much fun and it 
will help you to learn to speak English. Ask your teacher 
to permit a different pupil of the class to act as teacher for a 
short time each session. 
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new 
old 


hard 
soft 


clean 
dirty 
cheap 
dear 


cool 
warm 


slow 


quick 
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newer 
older 


harder 
softer 


cleaner 
dirtier 
cheaper 
dearer 


cooler 
warmer 


slower 
quicker 


OBJECTS 


newest 
oldest 


hardest 
softest 


cleanest 
dirtiest 


cheapest 
dearest 


coolest 
warmest 


slowest 
quickest 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


good 
bad 


better 
worse 


ACTIONS 


best 
worst 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


well 
ill 


better 
worse 


best 
worst 


READER 


much 
little 


slowly 
quickly 


certain 
uncertain 


lead . 
follow 
exercise 
during 
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COMPARISON 


OBJECTS AND ACTIONS 


more most 
less least 
more or less most or least 
slowly slowly 
quickly quickly 
certain certain 
uncertain uncertain 
LESSON 44 
fresh air 
front high ceiling 
back smooth hallway 
side square cloakroom 


light = strong deeply 


OuR SCHOOLROOM 


1. Our schoolroom is a large square 
room. 

2. It has a smooth floor and a high 
ceiling. 
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3. In the front and on one side of the 
room there are blackboards. 

A In the back-and on the other side-of 
the room are several windows. 

5. There is one door in the room which 
leads into the hallway. 


An Introduction 


6. There are two doorways which lead 
into a large cloakroom at the front. 

7. There are desks and seats in the room 
for thirty-two pupils. 

8. The teacher's desk and chair are in 
the front of the room. 
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g. Six strong lights hang from the ceiling 
of the room. 

10. During the evening we. have class 
work for two hours. 

11. After we work for an hour our teacher 
asks us to stand. 

12. He opens the windows and we have 
our “setting up” exercises. 

13. Our teacher stands in the front of the 
room and leads the exercises and 
we follow him. 

14. The room fills with fresh air and we 
take long, deep breaths. 

15. After we exercise for a time we go 
back to our work. 


Pa’s SOLUTION 


“Oh, Papa,’ cried Willie excitedly, 
“there’s a big black bug on the ceiling.” 

Alp ticht »son, said the Professor, 
busy with his reading. “Step on it and 
don’t bother me.” 


A PROVERB 


Make haste slowly. 
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AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES. Bestiss —* sual 


ee 


1. O beau - ti ofl for spa - 203 Prue am - = waves of Se : 
2. O beau - ti-ful for pil - grim feet, Whose stern,impas-sioned stress . 
3. O beau - ti-ful for he - oes proved In lib - er-at-ing strife, . 
4. O beau - ti-ful for pa-triotdream That sees be- yond the ea 


-9- -9- -9- 2. 
iat es oes ml testes aes to 
a5 Sete ee eee? 
ee a eee 
| masa = 

o_# 


For pur - ple moun-tain maj - ine ties A -bove the fruit-ed plain ! 

A thor-ough-fare for free-dombeat A- cross the wil-der - ness ! 
Who more than self their coun-try loved, And mer - cy more than life ! 
Thine al - a- bas - ter cit - ies gleam Un-dimmed by hu-man tears ! 


| N vege 

pes eee ree et SI ee ee ES ES 

SS a eS eS 
a Eee et _ 

I “= 
6urt: Soe Se ee eat 
[ : poe meri 
A-mer- i-ca! A-mer-i-ca! God shed His grace on thee . 
A-mer- i-ca! A-mer - i- ca! God mendthine ev -’ry flaw, . 
A-mer- i-ca! A-mer-i-ca! May God thy gold re - fine 
A-mer - i-ca! A-mer - i-ca! God shed His grace on thee . 


io MS jo 4 et 
x eo. $$ ~ ‘ 8 oo 
And crown thy good with broth -er-hood From sea to shin -ing sea ! 
Con -firm thy soul in  self-con-trol, Thy lib-er -ty in law! 
Till all suc-cess be no - ble-ness And ev-’ry gain di - vine! 
And crown thy good with broth - er-hood From sea to shin -ing sea ! 


be Pal Oe es ee . # S 
= HEL Slee ena 


Used by permission of KATHARINE LEE BATES 
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LESSON 45 
party 
pin box fun flash 
sing candy every family 
dance speech heart picture 
wait music program taken 


Our SCHOOL PARTY 


Last Friday night our school had a 
party. 

Our teacher has parties for us every 
two months. 

All the pupils of our class were told to 
bring their families. 

I was glad to take my family so that 
my children could have some fun. 
We all went to school early but there 

was no class. 
Many men and women were there with 
their children. 
There were about one hundred of us 
in all who were at the party. 
This party was on the evening of St. 
Valentine’s Day. — 
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9g. Our teacher gave each of us a large 
red heart to pin on our clothes. 

10. We had a box of candy, too, which 
was red and shaped like a heart. 

11. At first we had a program with 
speeches, music, and singing. 

12. We have singing every night in our 
school and we all sang some of 
our school songs. 

13. After the program was over we had 
music and dancing for an hour. 

14. Before it was time to go home we had 
our picture taken. 

15. The picture was taken by flash light. 

16. We were all startled when the flash 
came. : 

17. We have a good time at our parties 
and we are now waiting for the 
next one. 

A PROVERB 
A stitch in time saves nine. 
TEACHER’S Note:— Interpret words of America the 


Beautiful (p. go) to class. Write stanzas on blackboard, and 
when class is able to read them intelligently, teach the tune. 
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LESSON 46 
Ae THT SCHOOL, LARTY 


Teacher. Good evening, John. I am 
glad to see you are here. 

John. Good evening, Teacher. I am glad, 
too, that I could come, thank you. 
We have a nice crowd, haven't we? 

Teacher. Yes, I think everyone is here. 
Did you bring your violin ? 

John. No, Yeacher,I didn’t bring it. My 
wife did. I told her you had asked 
me to play to-night and she brought 
my violin with her. 

Teacher. 1 want to meet your wife, 
John; I have never met her. 

Worn. Yiere she is now,ewsir.. White. 
this is Mrs. Casto. 

Teacher. Wow-do-you-do, Mrs. Casto; I 
am very glad to meet you. Mr. 
Casto was just telling me that you 
had brought his violin. 

Mrs. Casto. 1am very glad to meet you, 
Mr. White. I did bring John’s 
violin because he was going to 
leave it at home. 
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Teacher. Come with me; I want to in- 
troduce you both to Miss Davis, 
the young lady who has been play- 
ing the piano. 

John. She plays well. 

Teacher. Pardon me, “Miss = Davis,—I 
want you to meet my friends here. 
This is Mrs. Casto. 

Miss Davis. Good evening, Mrs. Casto. 
I am glad indeed to know you. 

Mrs. Casto. (Good evening, Miss Davis. 
We have been enjoying your play- 
ing very much, and I wanted to 
meet you. 

Teacher. And this is Mr. Casto, who 
is to play the violin for us this 
evening. 

Miss Davis. Good evening, Mr. Casto. 
I think we met at the last social, 
did we not? 

John. Yes, 1 remember; good evening 
to you, Miss Davis. 

Miss Davis. So you are to play for us. 
That will be fine. I am very fond 
of the violin. What will you play, 
Mr. Casto? 
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John. What would you like to have me 
play? What was that you were 
playing when we came up? That 
was beautiful. 

Miss Davis. Vhat was Liebestraum. It 
is pretty. I am told that you play 
Dvorak’s Humoresque. Will you 
play it this evening ? 

John. Yes, I shall be. glad to play it if 
you will play Lzebestraum again 
for us. 

Miss Davis. Good! It is a bargain. 


LESSON 47 
TENSES 

to-day last week next week 
fam Ilowas I shall be 
You are You were You will be 
He is He-was He will be 
She is She was She will be 
leis It was It will be 
We are We were We shall be 
You are You were You will be 


They are They were They will be 
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to-day 

I have 
You have 
Hesias 
She has 

It has 

We have 
You have 
They have 


I do 
You do 
He does 
She does 
It does 
We do 
You do 
They do 


I work 
You work 
He works 
She works 
It works 
We work 
You work 
They work 


last week 


I had 

You had 
He had 
She had 

It had 

We had 
You had 
They had 

I did 

You did 
He did 

She did 

It did 

We did 
You did 
They did 

I worked 
You worked 
He worked 
She worked 
It worked 
We worked 
You worked 


next week 


Ishail have 
You will have 
He will have 
She will have 
It will have 
We shall have 
You will have 
They will have 


I shall do 
You will do 
He will do 
She will do 
It will do 
We shall do 
You will do 
They will do 


I shall work 
You will work 
He will work 
She will work 
It will work 
We shall work 
You will work 


They worked They will work 
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to-day 

I earn 
You earn 
Heéearms 
She earns 
It earns 
We earn 
You earn 
They earn 
I save 
You save 
Lie saves 
She saves 
It saves 
We save 
You save 
They save 


last week 


I earned 


You earned 


He earned 
She earned 
It. earned 

We earned 


You earned 
They earned 


I saved 
You saved 
He saved 
She saved 
It saved 
We saved 
You saved 


They saved 


next week 


I shall earn 
You will earn 
He will earn 
She will earn 
It will earn 
We shall earn 
You will earn 
They will earn 
I shall save 
You will save 
He will save 
She will save 
It will save 
We shall save 
You will save 
They will save 


EasILy DONE 


Wag. What can a woman do to make a 
shirt waist last ? 


Brown. 


I have no idea of what she could 
do. 
Wag. Make the skirt first. 
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LESSON 48 


red green violet 
yellow orange indigo 
blue purple black 
primary shade white 
secondary tint gray 
COLORS 


Ut 


rainbow 
mix 
make 
certain 
various 


There are only three primary colors. 
dhe, three primary colors fare red) 
yellow, and blue. 
There are only three secondary colors. 
The three secondary colors are purple, 
orange, and green. 
If any two primary colors are mixed 
they make a secondary color. 


{fate 
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6. 


If red and blue are mixed they make 
purple. 

If red and yellow are mixed they 
make orange. 

If blue and yellow are mixed they 
make green. 

limasperson=mixeswtwo Of More or 
these colors he makes various tints 
and shades. 

Black and white are always called 
colors, but they are not colors. 

If black and white are mixed they 
make gray. 

There are seven colors in the rainbow. 
These colors are violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red. 

If you will turn to the front of this 

book you will find a page of colors. 


. This page shows how any two of the 


primary colors make a secondary 
color when mixed. 

The American flag is red, white, and 
blue. 


A PROVERB 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


FRANCIS ScoTT KEY. 


eres 


3 : 
fal 7a uy 


<= 
1. Oh, -. say, can you see, by thedawn’sear-ly light, Whatso 
2. Onthe shore,dim-ly seen thro’ themists of the deep, Where the 
3. Oh,. thus be it ev - er whenfree-menshall stand Be - 


+ IN p $__2—»-» #—_g—*. i <2 
<Q gS —s — o—. 
ee a ee ee 
| 
a ee See Ns 
Se ee 
pe ae at 
proud-ly we hailed at the twi-light’s last gleam- ing, Whose broad 


foe’shaught-y host in dread si - lence re - pos-es, What is 
tween their loved homes and wild war’s des - o - la- tion; Blest with 


stripes and bright stars thro’ the per - il-ous fight O’er the ram-parts we 
that which the breeze o’er the tow - er-ing steep, As it  fit-ful - ly 
vic -t’ry and peace, may the heavy’ n-res-cued land Praise the Pow’r that hath 


—o 


et 2 e eg 6 Oe =" ‘ |e 
sie ied a eter eae aa: 
Gal a ma ies cei 


es 4 — € H 
eo 33 5 3 Pad 
| 


all 


watch’d were so gal - lant - ly stream-ing? And the rock-ets’ red 
blows, half con-ceals, half dis - clos -es? Now it catch-es the 
made and pre-served us a na -tion! Then. con-quer we 

af: 
x o 
S 

A 


’ 
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glare, (the) bombs burst - ing in air, Gave proof thro’ the 


gleam of the morn-ing’s first beam, In _ full glo - ry re - 
must, when our cause it is just, And. this be our 
$4 s g -o -0--0- -@- + $ 
; ane ry 4 — 4 
2 p-s—9—8 pe? par er te 9 
bose b HE E es 
| a: [ 
5— | = 
ee ees Seen ae ae 

: 4 $ 5 j -@ —e, 

PE “6 ae o c. 5 eS 
ee -o- 
night . . that our flag was still there. 

flect ed, now. . shines on the stream. 

mot - to: Colne God is our trust |” 
ee | e-  & 
4 eS 


alg Conca | 


eh eado 
a Se ee eee 
yet 


Oh, say, does that star - span - gled ban - ner 
’Tis the star- span - gled ban - ner; oh, long may it 
And the star -span- gled ban - ner in tri - umph shall 


so ss a eee sc 
ig ae fpy= Seay 


wave O’er the land of the free, and thehome of the brave! 


oie ae 
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LESSON 49 


ENUNCIATION DRILL 


ch and sh 
chain shall 
Chair shave 
chalk she 
chase shell 
cheap sheet 
cheek shine 
chest ship 
chew shirt 
chicken shoes 
child short 
chin show 
church shut 


REPEAT RAPIDLY 


She sells sea shells by the seashore. 


A PROVERB 


A man is known by the company he 
keeps. 
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NO WN 
NO = 


| I ee | . 
eee we ONE OD STONEY NS 


y Aneyal 
“co 

. does 
. did 


Can 


. work 

. worked 
Ss ezine 

. earned 
. speak 

. Open 


LESSON 50 


Worp DRILL 


ae: 
24. 
25. 
20. 
oT. 
28. 
20) 
30. 
aus 
. understand 
. study 
learn 

. teach 

me Sive 

. use 

Lei 

. show 
Slive 

pslike 

me SICeD 

. hang 

. ring 


close 
find 
go 
come 
put 
take 
read 
write 
bring 


,eshut 


wash 


47. dip 


rub 


scrub 


earl 


eect 


seat 


. drink 
. hire 


. Stop 


. dock 
ers 

. tell 

. may 

me Delp 

. become 
wtaik 


. Stay 
. begin 
. spend 
. sing 


67. 
68. 
. red 


peo tO NS 
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dance 
wait 


what 
where 
when 
who 
which 
why 
how 

many 
and 


Sloe 
10. 
Walle 
12. 


ek 


70. yellow 
71. blue 
Vampocecn 


LESSON@51 
VV ORDERED 


I4eeat 
15. into 

Lo. little 
17. both 
18. same 
19. this 

SO mt iat 

2. these 
22--those 
2 eahere 
24. there 
25. well 
26. right 
27 ee leit 


ike 
74: 
75: 


28. 
20. 
30. 
21. 
32. 
33: 
_ 34: 
35% 
30. 
ove 
Bo: 
29: 
40. 
Al. 


black 
white 
gray * 


top 
bottom 
next 
between 
Center 
some 
all 

good 
each 
glad . 
free 
hard 
because 
early 


* TEACHER’S Notre. — The above word drill includes the 


more important verbs previously presented. A thorough 
review of this list will serve as a test of your pupils’ ability 
to proceed with the remainder of this volume. 
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42. 
43- 
44. 
45: 
40. 


47: 
48. 
ao: 
50. 
51. 
52. 


See 


late 53. very 
over 54. from 
away 55. until 
every 56. of 
care- 57. always 

fully 58. some- 
hot times 
cold 59. for 
before 60. only 
after 61. also 
large 62. now 
with 63. many 

LESSON 52 

man 

woman 

foot 

tooth 

head tongue 


64. few 
65. several 
66. other 
67. about 
68. during 
69. certain 
70. various 
7Ii2SO 

en Neate 


7 3atO 


74. too 
75. two * 


men 
women 
feet 
teeth 


upper 


* TEaACHER’S Note. — The above list is intended to serve 
as an additional and more difficult test of vocabulary than 
has been previously presented in that it deals exclusively 


with abstract terms. 


Lessons 50 and 51 will serve as an 


adequate check on the achievement of a pupil in his work 
up to this point. 
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hear trunk temple lower 
called limb lip deaf 
mute throat forehead blind 


‘LHE»HUMAN® Bopy ——Earr 1 


The human body has many parts. 
‘hes main*parts Obethempody sare tie 
head, the neck, the trunk, and the limbs. 

The head has many parts. The face 
and hair are parts of the head. The 
chin, the cheeks, the temples, and fore- 
head. are parts of the face. [he eyes, 
the ears, the nose, and the mouth are 
parts of the face and head. My tongue 
and my teeth are in my mouth. 

My arms and legs are called limbs. 
This is an arm and this is a leg. This 
is a nose and this is an ear. This is 
an eye and this is a cheek. This is my 
forehead and this is my chin. These 
are my cheeks, these are my teeth, and 
these are my lips. These are my hands 
and this is my neck. 

The front part of the neck is called 
the throat. Everyone has two arms and 


20 
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é _ 
ZS ees 


The Human Skeleton 
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two legs. Everyone has two eyes and 
two ears, too. The arms are called the 
upper limbs and the legs are called the 
lower limbs. 

I see with my eyes and I hear with 5 
my ears. A man who can not see is 
blind. A man who can not hear is deaf. 
A man who can not talk isa mute A 
man who can not talk or hear is called 
a deaf mute. 10 


AN ANECDOTE 


Teacher. ‘Nhat is the plural of man, 
Willie? 

Willie. Men. 

Teacher. Correct! And what is the 
plural of child? 

Withe. Twins. 


A PROVERB 


An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 
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LESSON 53 
smell hip knee by 
hold waist knuckle sole 
bend stomach joint arch 
finger shoulder hinge odor 
palm instep stiff inside 


THE Human Bopy——Parr II 


The arms and legs have many parts. 
Eachwarm basvan) elbow, a wrist, andta 
forearm. Each leg has a hip, a knee, 
and an ankle. 

The shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips, 5 
knees, and ankles are joints of the body. 
The joints are the hinges by which we 
can bend the parts of the body. With- 
out joints the body would be very stiff. 

I have four fingers and a thumb on 10 
each hand. The joints of my hands are 
called knuckles. ‘The inside of my hand 
is called the palm. 

The shoulders, the chest, the abdomen, 
and the back are parts of the trunk. 15 
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A foot has many parts. This is the 
heel of my foot= and thiss1s = tie, toe 
ibheseware ankless andieticccmatc | tOes: 
Every one has five toes on each foot. 
The arch of my foot is called an instep 5 
and the bottom of my foot is called the 
sole. 

On my feet and legs I can stand and 
walk about the room. I can hold many 
things and do many things with my 10 
hands and fingers. With my nose I 
smell good and bad odors. With my 
neck and back I can turn my head and 
shoulders many different ways. 


AN ANECDOTE ~ 


first Boy (boastingly). 1. have an uncle 
who has a wooden leg. 

Second Boy. Aw!—that’s nothing. I 
have an aunt who has a cedar 
chest. 


A PROVERB 


All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. 
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LESSON 54 
eyebrow "<= {974 .° upper jaw 
evelda, 0) Jo ee lOwelyjaw 
carry bone rib injury 
protect muscle heart rigid 
swallow _ blood lungs through 
must sunlight organ different 


THE FrlUMAN Bopy=— Part III 


The human body is largely muscle 
and bone. The bones are the stiff parts 
of the body and they make it rigid. The 
muscles work over the bones and move 
the different parts. 5 

The human body is well protected in 
many ways. The skin covers the body 
and protects the muscles and bones from 
injury. The ends of the fingers and toes 
are protected with hard nails. The heart 10 
and lungs are in a hollow place which is 
covered with ribs. The eyes are protected 
with eyebrows and eyelids. The top of 
the head is protected with hair. 

Neg ehave -hair on their faces, ‘but 1s 
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women do not. The hair on a man’s 
face is called a beard*-anasthe: nairson 
his upper lip is called a mustache. 
Everyone has two jaws, an upper jaw 
and a lower jaw. With my jaws ands 
teeth I chew my food. When I swallow 
my food it goes down my throat. My 
heart sends my blood through my body. 
To make my body strong I must have 
good food to eat and good water to drink. 10 
To be strong and well I must have 
lots of fresh air and sunlight. Deep 
breathing in the open air and lots of 
exercise at work or play is good for any- 
one. 15 


A PROVERB 


Pride goeth before a fall. 


LESSON 55 
SUBJECT POSSESSIVE OBJECT 
I my me 
you you you 
he his him 


she her her 
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SUBJECT POSSESSIVE 
it its 
we our 
you your 
they their 


PRONOUNS FOR DRILL* 


rapt We spe 
2ats 8. their 
Zaetnem 9. him 
Ane 10. we 
5. our En, 
6.. me 12. her 
POSSESSION 

one 

boy’s 

girl's 

pupil's » 

man’s 

woman’s 

child’s 


123 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 


boys’ 
girls’ 


OBJECT 
it 

uS 
you 
them 


his 
they 
you 
us 
your 
it 


several 


pupils’ 


men’s 


women’s 
children’s 


* TEACHER’s Note. — Call for sentences in which the pro- 
nouns for drill are used correctly. Accept any correct use 
of you, your, her, and i¢ without digression. 
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LESSON 56 


gloves mittens suspenders 
clothing 3 a aa Clots 
wear suit scarf vest 
around union muffler drawers 
instead pants garter articles 


MEN S CLOTHING==reART I 


Men wear many different articles of 
clothing. Next to the skin they wear 
underwear. On their feet they wear 
SOcKkS® next | toy the Skin. « and scoveRr 
these, shoes. Some men wear under- ; 
shirts and drawers and others wear 
union suits. 

A man. wears a Shitteand a paieor 
trousers or pants over his underwear. 
He wears a vest over his shirt and a 10 
coat over his vest. Some men wear hats 
on their heads and others wear caps. 

When it is cold a man wears a large 
coat over his coat, which is called an 
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overcoat. He wears a pair of gloves or 
a pair of mittens on his hands. When it 
is cold a man sometimes wears a scarf 
or a muffler around his neck. 

Men wear suspenders to hold up their ; 
trousers. Sometimes they use a belt in- 
stead of a pair of suspenders. When I 
work I always wear a belt, but when I 
dress on Sunday I wear suspenders. 
Men wear garters to hold up their socks. 10 

Men wear heavy suits and heavy 
clothes when it is cold and light suits 
and light clothes when it is warm. A 
man’s coat, vest, and trousers are called 


a suit. Is 
Wuy HE KNEw 


“Got a horse to sell, Bill?” asked a man 
of a horse trader. 

“No,” answered Bill. 

“Do you know of anyone who has?” 

P\Vcl\ete thinks )oe somith has one. 
answered Bill. 

“Are you sure? What makes you 
think so?” 

“Well!” answered Bill, “I sold him one 
yesterday.” 
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2 . 
75g) 
——~~ 


collar buttons cuff buttons scarfpin necktie 


LESSON 57 


one 
want church chain overalls 
press family gold rubbers 
brush respect silk umbrella 
shine care linen muddy 


MEN SSC COTHING — CART ALI 


In America good clothes do not make 
aman. Ifa man’s clothes are clean he 
is respected. 

On work days I wear old clothes and 
old shoes. I wear an old blue shirt with 5 
a soft collar. 1 havea pair of overalls 
which I wear over my trousers when I 
work. 

In America people do not care to have 
a man dress too well when he is at work. 10 
They respect a man more if he does not 
wear clothes that are too good for dirty 
work. 
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My family and I have good clothes 
and new shoes to wear when we want 
to dress well. I always puta gold scarf- 
pin in my necktie. In my white shirts 
I have to wear collar buttons and cuff 5 
buttons. On Sundays when I dress up 
I wear my gold watch and chain, too. ~ 
I always brush my hat and shine my 
shoes when I dress up, and my best 
clothes are always clean and _ well 10 
pressed. 


His ONLY CHANCE 


“Why do you carry that umbrella, little 
boy?” asked the passer-by of a child who 
held an open umbrella over him as he 
walked along. “It’s not raining, and the 
sun is not shining.” 

Sieknow, Said the lad; “but when® it 
rains Pa wants it, and when the sun 
shines Ma wants it, and this is the only 
kind of weather I can get to use it at all.” 


A PROVERB 


It never rains but it pours. 
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LESSON 58 

CONTRACTIONS 
[eam I’m 
you are youre 
he is he’s 
siexise. she’s 
it is it’s 
Werder were 
they are they're 
I have. I’ve 
you have. you ve 
we have weve 
they have they've 
[ had I'd 
you had youd 
lesa Vl 
they will . they'll 
IpdGinotus I don't 
she does not she doesn’t 
he does not . he doesn’t 
they do not . they don't 
WViNOw1S cae Who's? 
Where is? Where’s 
What is? What’s 
thatise that’s 
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WHERE Dappy Was 


“Mother,” said the four-year-old, “did 
you hear the stepladder when it tumbled 
over?” 

eiomlear, said thesmother, yal hope 
Papa didn’t fall.” 

“Not yet; he’s still hanging on the pic- 
ture molding.” 


PROVERB 


All is not gold that glitters. 


LESSON 59 


stockings oxfords 


CLO ee andrso-torth 
low pin cotton muslin 
often among woolen — cambric 
keep dress calico dust 


decorate petticoat gingham _ generally 
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WoMEN’s CLOTHING — PART I 


Women and girls wear suits and 
dresses instead of coats, vests, and trou- 
sers such as men wear. A woman's coat 
and skirt are called a suit. Sometimes 
women and girls wear waists and skirts 5 
in one piece and this is called a dress. 
A coat and skirt are called a suit just as 
aeilall SP COateand trousers are scallcaia 
suit. Underskirts are worn under the 
skirt of a suit or dress and are some-1o 
times called petticoats. 

Instead of socks, women and girls 
wear stockings. Stockings are some- 
times called hose. Men’s -socks are 
sometimes called half-hose. Women and:; 
girls generally wear high shoes when it 
is cold and low shoes when it is warm. 
Low shoes for women are of different 
kinds. Some are called oxfords and some 
are called pumps. 20 

Women like to wear pretty hats. 
Women’s hats are of all sizes and of all 
colors. They are generally decorated 
with ribbons, feathers, or flowers. When 
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women wear large hats they often have 
to use hatpins to keep them on their 
heads. Girls wear their hair long and 
they keep it in place by using hairpins, 
combs, or ribbons. 5 

Women’s clothing is made from every 
kind of cloth. Cloth may be woolen, 
cotton, linen, or silk. There are many 
different kinds of woolen, cotton, linen, 
and silk cloth. Among different kinds of to 
cotton are calico, gingham, muslin, and 
cambric cloth. 

When a woman works about the house 
She generally wears an apron over her 
dress to keep it clean. She also wears ars 
dust cap over her head to keep the dust 
out of her hair. 


SHOWING THEIR SPEED 


She looked over the ginghams spread 
before her. 

eihesesdon t= took lke<tast’ colors to 
me,’ she said. 

Indeed; they “areiinaam, said the 
clerk earnestly. “You just ought to see 
them when they begin to run.” 
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A PROVERB 
Fine feathers make fine birds. 
LESSON 60 


apron comb feather hat 


anything 
Cither wen me mer eos 
Neitheues se OL 
try taste lace bracelet 
time ~style fancy ring 
soon narrow pretty _ beads 


never bright embroidery jewelry 


VV OMEN?S® CLOTHING PAR DML 


In America the styles for women’s 
clothing are different every year and 
every season. Skirts are either long and 
narrow or short and full, or they may 
be short and narrow or long and full. 5 
One season the waists are made with 
high necks and long sleeves. The next 
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season they are made with low necks and 
short sleeves. 

It is not good taste for women and 
girls to wear clothes which are too much 
out of style, but many women and girls 5 
try too hard to keep up with all the new 
styles. Too many of them spend all the 
money they can earn for new clothes 
which are up-to-date. 

It does not pay to buy clothes that ro 
are too cheap for they never look well. 
Clothes that are too cheap will neither 
keep their shape nor wear very long. It 
pays to buy good clothes for they keep 
their shape, wear a long time, and always 15 
look well. 

It is poor taste to wear clothes that 
are too bright in color, just as it is poor 
taste to do anything that will make peo- 
ple look at one. A woman can dress in 20 
good taste for a little money if she buys 
good clothes and keeps them well. It is 
not good sense to spend all of one’s 
money to have the latest styles in 
clothes. If a woman buys good clothes 25 
her last year’s suit often looks much 
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better than a new-style suit which is 
made from cheap cloth. 

Women like to wear pretty clothes 
decorated with silks, laces, ribbons, em- 
broidery, and beads. They also like to 5 
wear jewelry such as rings, beads, pins, 
bracelets, earrings, brooches, fancy hair- 
PINS Pete. 

A woman always looks well if her 
clothes are carefully brushed and pressed. 
It is not good taste for her to wear clothes 
that are too highly decorated. Neither 
is it good taste for her to wear too much 
jewelry at any one time. 


4 
ie) 


AND CHRISTMAS T00o 


Wife. Do you’ know, hubby dear, 
you're becoming handsome? 

Hlubby Dear. Yes — it’s a way I 
have when it gets anywhere near 
your birthday. 


A PROVERB 


There is many a slip twixt the cup and 
the lip. 
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LESSON 61 
marry father brother uncle 
husband mother sister aunt 
wife grandfather son nephew 


cousin grandmother daughter niece 


My FamMILy 


There are:five in my family; There 
are three children, my wife, and I. 

When a man and a woman get mar- 
ried, the man is the husband and the 
woman is the wife. I have two little 
girls and a little boy. My little boy is 
my son and my little girls are my daugh- 
ters. The little boy is a brother of the 
girls and the little girls are his sisters. 

I am the father and my wife is the 
mother of our children. My father and 
mother are the children’s grandfather 
and grandmother. My wife’s father and 
mother are our children’s grandfather 
and grandmother also. 

My wife’s brothers and my brothers 
are uncles of our children. So also my 


5 


Io 


aS 
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sisters and the sisters of my wife are the 
children’s aunts. 

My brother’s children and my sister's 
children are cousins of my children. So 
also the children of my wife's sisters and 5 
brothers are cousins of our children. 

My son is a nephew of my brothers 
and sisters and of the brothers and 
sisters of my wife. My daughters are 
nieces of my brothers and sisters and of 10 
the brothers and sisters of my wife. 


A PROVERB 


Birds of a feather flock together. 


LESSON 62 
need tuck, . massage bib 
leaves® stip busy tender 
wait raise rack cashier 
cover shampoo — check lightly 


AT THE BARBER SHOP 


Last week my hair was very long. I. 
needed a hair cut. I put on my hat and 
coat and went to the barber shop. 
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When I went into the barber shop the 
chairs were all full and the barbers were 
all busy so I took a seat and waited for 
my turn. Soon a man left one of the 


Enaiieranaetie barber called onextarmss 
was next so I took off my collar and neck- 
tie and hung them on the coat rack. 

I got into the chair and said to the bar- 
ber, “A hair cut, please.’ He tucked a 
towel under the neckband of my shirt and 1° 
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covered me with a large white cloth. He 
put a rubber bib around my neck to keep 
the hair from falling down my neck. 

After my hair was cut he asked me if 
I wanted ashampoo. I told him I would 5 
like a plain shampoo anda shave. He 
put the headrest on the chair and tipped 
me back to shave me. My face is very 
tender and I said to him, “ Twice over, 
please, but very lightly.” After he had 10 
shaved me he said, “ Would you like a 
good massage?” I told him, “ No, thank 
you. Not to-day,’ and he raised the 
chair. 

He gave me a good shampoo and 1; 
dried my hair well. He combed my hair 
and took off the towels and the cloth. I 
stepped down from the chair and put on 
my collar and tie and coat. Hegave me 
my check and I paid the cashier and 20 
went home. 


On BoarpD A SHIP 


“Hello, old man!” exclaimed a man 
on meeting a friend on shipboard, “how 
are you?” 
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“ First class,’ said the other, “and how 
are you?” 
“Oh, just steerage, thank you.” 
A PROVERB 


A beard well lathered is half shaved. 


LESSON 63 
a la carte 
Chee te es ei loiiare 
finish table dish although 
order knife napkin kitchen 
prepare fork neat waitress 
special spoon nicely everything 


THE PEERLESS RESTAURANT 
Bill of Fare 


OYSTERS IN SEASON 


Raw.s.doz, 6 . «40 Cream Stew’. |. u$i45 

Rawerddzas. . =~ 230. Oysters, fried:S doz. «225 

Plaine tewes | «250 Oysters, tried; 1doz. 50 

NMilkestew russe. 30) uOyster Omelette... 240 
SOUPS 

Cream of,lomato .°$415° Chicken .. sf 4-1 $ 115 


VecetaDlc cm imenecs BOTS 
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STEAKS, CHops, Ham AND EGGS, ETC. 


Bread and Butter and Home Fried Potatoes Included 


Small Steak 

Small 
Onions 

Sirloin Steak . 

Small Porterhouse 
Steak . 

Small Porterhouse 
Steak with Onions 

Large Porterhouse 
Steak 

Large Porterhouse 
Steak with Onions 

Large Porterhouse 
Steak with Mush- 
rooms hg 

Double Porterhouse 
Steak . 

Double Porterhouse 
Steak with Onions 

Double Porterhouse 
Steak with Mush- 
rooms 


Potato Salad . 
Cabbage Salad 
Combination Salad . 


Steak with 


. $ .40 Double Porterhouse 
Steak with French 
.50 Peas © 
.60 Breaded Veal Cutlet 
with Tomato Sauce 
.50 Ham and Eggs 
Bacon and Eggs . 
.60 Bacon and Liver 
Liver and Onions 
.80 2 Lamp Chops 
2 Veal Chops . 
1.10 2 Pork Chops. 
Ham, Fried or 
Broiled . : 
1.25 Hamburger Steak 
Hamburger Steak 
Os with Onions 
Fried Sausage 
1.50 Fried Sausage with 
Wheat Cakes . 
1.60 
SALADS 
. $ .15 Chicken Salad 
.15 Lobster Salad 
.30 Shrimp Salad . 


. $1.50 


45 
.50 
50 
.40 
35 
45 
45 
45 


.40 
35 


45 
.40 


45 


.50 
.50 
.50 
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FRESH EGGS AND OMELETTES 


Bread and Butter and Home Fried Potatoes Included 


Boiled Eggs, two 


Plain Omelette 


.  .30 eh tes 

Fried Eggs, two . .30 Ham Omelette 
Scrambled Eggs, two .30 Cheese Omelette. 
Poached Eggs, two. .30 Chicken Omelette 
Poached Eggs on Spanish Omelette 

Toast, two . 35 Jelly Omelette 

POTATOES 

French Fried Pota- Creamed Potatoes . $ . 

toes . . . . ..20 Hashed Lyonnaise 
Hashed Brown Pota- Potatoes ‘ 

toes Jans .20 ©Potatoes au Gratin 
Mashed Potatoes 15 Baked Potato 


Single Order Served for Two, 1o¢ extra 


SANDWICHES, WHITE OR RYE BREAD 


Chicken pes LS 
Club:. 25 
Great Western .20 
Roast Beef 10 
Pork . 10 
American Cheese 10 
Swiss Cheese . 10 


Any Sandwich with 
Sliced Onion, 5¢ 
Extra 


Sardine . ($210 £0, 

Boiled Ham and Egg 

Fried Egg . 

Hamburger 

Tae oe ee 

Fried Ham 

Onion re. 

Any Sandwich with 
Toasted Bread, 5¢ 
Extra 


33 


45 
45 
75 
75 
35 


-20 


10 
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READY TO SERVE 


Cold Fried Fish . 

Cold Boiled Ham 

Cold Roast Pork 

Cold Boiled Corned 
Beef, . k 

Domestic Sardines, 
Del Ofer anew 

Cold Roast Chicken 
(plate) 


eS 16 
Ges 
83 
10 


WG 


25 


Cold Roast Spring 


Chicken (quarter) $ .4o 


Cold Roast Spring 
Chicken (half) 
Pork and Beans . 
Canned Lobster . 
Canned Salmon . 


RELISHES IN SEASON 


Sliced Tomatoes . 
Cucumbers 
Olives 

Stuffed Olives 
Cold Slaw . 
Heinz Chili Sauce 


< bers 
ans 
.10 
Bok 
.10 


.05 


Young Onions 
Lettuce . 

Celery 

Sweet Pickles . 

Sour Pickles 

Heinz India Relish . 


Toasts, GRIDDLE CAKES, AND CEREALS 


Milk Toast 

Cream Toast . 

Dry or Butter Toast 

Wheat Cakes with 
Maple Syrup 

Buckwheat Cakes 
with Maple Syrup 

Cornmeal Cakes 
with Maple Syrup 

Fried Cakes . 


. $ .20 
.30 
.10 


15 


ars 


Oatmeal and Milk 

Oatmeal and Cream 

Grape Nuts. with 
Cream ak 

Corn -Flakes. with 
Cream . be 

Shredded Wheat 
with Cream 

Graham Crackers 
and Milk 


.70 
.20 
35 
25 
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FRUITS AND DESSERTS 


Bananas and Cream $.15 Grapefruit . . . $ .10 
oliced Oranges=  .-. 10 <Giapes. ~~. . 2°. cre 
Stewed Prunes . . .10 Berries (in season). .15 
Stewed Prunes with Strawberry  Short- 
Creativ =e Peet ake | 20 cake (in season) . 15 
Baked Apple with Pastiveue es: talcteuct oe, LO 
(STeat ekw shir cS -4 teArO Mint: J Os 
moplewauce =. . .1o. All kinds ot-pjies: = to 


TEA, COFFEE, AND MILK 


Caotiee, per cup .. «9.05, Iced “lea, per glass .-9..05 
Green Tea, percup. ios Milk, per glass) 7. ..05 
Black Tea, percup. .10 Buttermilk, perglass  .05 


Try Our Famous COFFEE 


AT THE RESTAURANT 


There is a good restaurant near where 
we live. We do not often eat our meals 
there although the food is very good and 
very cheap. The name of this restaurant . 
is The Peerless Restaurant. Above is a 5 
copy of theregular billof fare. Inaddition 
to the regular bill of fare they have special 
menus. Their special breakfasts, lunches, 
and dinners are unusually good and very 
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cheap. If one does not want the special 
meals he can order @ /a carte. 

On Sundays this restaurant offers a 
special table a’hote dinner for 85¢ per 


cover. I have taken my family there twice 5 


for a Sunday dinner and we found it 
very good. The place is nicely decorated, 
there are white linen tablecloths on the 
tables, and everything is neat and clean. 

A waitress brings a knife, a fork, 
spoons, and a napkin. She puts some 
ice ina glass and fills it with water. She 
takes our orders and goes back to the 
kitchen. Soon she brings our orders 
nicely prepared on clean dishes. 

When we have finished our-dinners she 
asks if there is anything more that we 
care for. If there is nothing more that 
any of us would like to eat she makes 


outacheck and handsittome. I takethe 20 


check and pay the cashier on our way out. 


WHEN THE WAITER CAME 


“Were you ringing the bell, sir?” asked 
the waiter of the customer who had been 


trying to call him for fifteen minutes. 
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“Ringing it?’ exploded the customer. 
“Why, man, I’ve been tolling it. I thought 
you were dead.” 


A PROVERB 
Hunger is the best sauce. 
ORDERING A DINNER 


Waiter. What will you have to-day, 


Sir? 

Patron. 1 believe I'll have a bowl of 
soup. 

Waiter. Yes, sir, and what kind ofs 
soup? 

Patron. \ think I'll have some vege- 
table soup. 


Waiter. Nery well, sir,a bowl of veg- 
etable soup, and what else? 10 
Would you like a good steak or 
some good chops, sir? 

Patron. A small steak, I think, with 
onions. 

Water. Very well, sir, a small steak 15 
with onions. Do you wish the 
steak well done, medium, or rare? 

Patron. Medium. 
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Waiter. Would you care for a cup of 
coffee ? 

Patron. No, I think not. Bring me 
a glass of milk instead. 

Watter. Verywell,sir. Any dessert? 5 

Patron. Have you some good apple pie? 

Weatter. Yes, sir, still warm from the 
oven, I think. 

Patron. Very well; bring me some 
apple pie for dessert and have it ro 
ala mode. 

Waiter. Yes, sir, and what kind of ice 
cream —=chocolate,. vanilla, or 
peach ? 

Patron. Vanilla,I think. And have you 15 
some nice fresh lettuce? 

Watter. Yes, sir. The lettuce and the 
celery are very good to-day. 

Patyon. Bring me an order of celery 
instead of the lettuce. 20 

Watter. Will that be all, sir ? 

Patron. I think so. 

Waiter. Very well, sir, a bowl of veg- 
etable soup, a small steak with 
onions, an order of celery, a cup 25 
of coffee, and a piece of apple 
pie with vanilla ice cream. 
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Patron. No, no coffee. I asked for a 
glass of milk instead. 

mi iere oO yOu didesit, ~ Pardon. me: 
My mistake. 


LESSON 64 
PATRIOTISM 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said: 

“This is my own, my native land!” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 


If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


Sir. WALTER SCOTT, 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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LESSON 65 
bargain?Sale) ¢: em opeepcimialigs 
fit lace leather sign 
step button sandals size 
wrap patent counter row 
Madam plain salesman along 


AT THE SHOE STORE 


There is a shoe store near my home. 
Last week when I came home from work 
I saw a large sign on the front of the 
store which read as follows: 


BARGAIN SALE OF SHOES 


All Men’s $5.00 Shoes in this Storenow % . . $3.50 


All Women’s $6.00 Shoes in this Storenow . . $3.75 


All Children’s $ 3.00 Shoes in this Store now . . $2.00 


Open Evenings See Our Bargain Counter Open Evenings 


Last Saturday night I took my family s 
to this store. When we walked into the 
store the salesman asked me if there was 
anything he could do for us. 

“T should like to see your children’s 
shoes,” I said to him. 10 
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“ For which child?” the salesman said. 

I told him I wanted a pair for each of 
them if he could fit them. 

“Teamesure swe can ht’ them: “Step 
this way and be seated, please,” he said. 5 
We followed him to the rear of the 
store and sat down in a row of seats 

along one side. 

“Do you want high shoes or low 
shoes?” the salesman asked, and I told tro 
him I would like low shoes for the girls 
and a pair of sandals for the boy. 

First he fitted the little boy with a pair 
of sandals and then he fitted the two 
girls with low shoes. ‘Then I asked him 1s 
if he had a pair of shoes for my wife. 

“Do you want high shoes or low ones 
and would you like tan or black?” he 
asked of my wife. She told him she 
wanted a pair of black high shoes. 20 

“ Would you like plain or patent leather 
and do you want a lace shoe or a button 


. shoe?” he asked of her. 


“A plain black lace shoe, please,” she 
said, and he took off one of her shoes to 25 
see what size it was. 
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He went to find the shoe she wanted 
and soon came back with a pair that just 
fitted her. 

“How much is this pair?” she asked. 

« That pair is now $3.75, madam. Will s 
you have me wrap them up?” 

“T think they are what I want,’ she 
said. “You may wrap them up.” 

I paid the salesman for all the shoes, 
and we took them and went home. 10 


Harp To Do 


Corporal (to conscript): At the com- 
mand of two, raise your right 
foot half way to your left knee 
and hold it there. At the com- 
mand of three bring your left foot 
up even with your right foot and 
stand motionless. 


A PROVERB 


Each man knows best where his own 
Shoe pinches. 


AuTHoR’s Note.— Ask your teacher to permit you to 
dramatize this lesson of buying a pair of shoes. Do not 
attempt to use the words of the lesson. Speak in your 
own words. 
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BUYING A PAIR OF SHOES 


Shoe Salesman. What can I do for you 
to-day, sir? 

Customer. 1 would like to get a pair 
of high shoes. 

Salesman. Very well, sir. What color, 5 
tan or black ? 

Customer. Black, and something that 
will wear well. 

Salesman. Yes, sir, I think I have just 
what you want. (Returning a 10 
moment later with a pair of 
Shoes.) How does this pair suit 
you? 

Customer. Oh, those toes are too 
pointed. I want something with 15 
a broad toe, something that will 
be easy on my feet. 

Salesman (getting another pair of shoes 
down from the shelf). How 
does this pair look to you? A 20 
broad toe, good leather, a thick 
sole — they will wear well. 

Customer. That is what I want. Try 
one of them on, please. 
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Salesman. Yes, sir (taking off left 
shoe of customer and forcing the 
new shoe on to his foot). 

Customer. Ouch! That’s too tight. 
hat eepimches: ‘that sthurtsas 
Ouch! Whew! 

Salesman. J beg your pardon. (Re- 
moving shoe.) That shoe seems 
to be a little small. 

Customer. No, the shoe isn’t too small. to 
The foot is too large. 

oaresman. “tlere asvassizenareer, lets 
try it (putting it on). 

Customer. There, that’s better. That 
seems to fit. Is 

Salesman. Do you like that pair, sir? 

Customer. What is the price? 

Salesman. Five dollars, sir. Marked 
down from six-fifty. 

Customer. What? Five dollars for a 20 
pair of shoes like that? 

salesman. “Yessir and echeapeat that, 
You know shoes just went up 
again last week. 

Customer. Very well, I'll take them. 25 
Wrap them up. 
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Salesman (wrapping up shoes and hand- 
ing them to customer). Iam 
sure you will be satisfied, sir. 
They are very good shoes — the 
last that you will be able to get 5 
atethat-price: 

Customer (laughing). Very well, sir, 
and thank you. I was only 
joking about the price. 

Salesman. You are very welcome, sir. 10 
Come in again. Good-day, sir. 


LESSON 66 

near oe) -eereatly 

easy er Beast Ly. 

Exeusiven i mexDCiISIVCly. 
rip worn own tools 
sew last awl hammer 
tack crack sole shape 
oil think seam enough 


THE SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Shoes are very expensive and it pays 
to take good care of them. They will 
keep their shape and wear well if they 
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are not worn where it is wet and muddy. 
If I wear my work shoes when it is wet 
I always oil them afterwards. The oil 
keeps the leather from getting hard and 


dry. If the leather gets hard and dry it 5 
will crack very easily. It pays to keep 
rubbers to wear over good shoes if one 
has to go where it is wet and muddy. 

If a seam in a shoe begins to rip it 
pays to have it sewed at once. It also 10 
pays to keep the heels square so the 
shoe will not get out of shape. 


é~ 
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At the shoe repair shop they will sew 
a small rip in a seam of a shoe for ten 
cents. The shoemaker will put on new 
soles and heels when a pair of shoes is 


badly worn. He will sew the soles on 5 


if one does not want them tacked. 
He will put on either rubber or leather 
heels. 

Our shoemaker has a price list which 
reads as follows: 


BROWN’S QUICK SHOE REPAIR 


WHILE U WAIT 
Price List 


Soles tacked . 
Soles sewed . 
Leather heels 
Rubber heels 


It costs a lot of money to have shoes 
repaired at the shoe shop but it pays 
well to do so. I think I shall get a few 
shoemaker’s tools and repair all of the 


10 


shoes for my family. All the tools I 15 


should need are a shoe repair stand, a 
hammer, an awl, and a few lasts of dif- 
ferent sizes. 
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A PROVERB 


Penny wise and pound foolish 


AutTHor’s Notre.— Ask your teacher’s permission to 


dramatize getting your shoes repaired. 


LESSON 67 

ADJECTIVES ADVERBS 
lees Dakt partly 
2. glad= gladly 
peeucalme nearly 
At) Casye. easily 
5. slow. slowly 
6. quick quickly 
Fata pid rapidly 
8. smooth. -smoothly 
g. rough roughly 
Lom Neate neatly 
Digecuea cheaply 
IZ eecCxDEDSIVe.. expensively 
Toeeboneste: honestly 
IAs carenul | carefully 
15. wise wisely 

TEaCcHER’s Norte. — Call for sentences illustrating 


both adjectival and adverbial forms of modifiers listed 


above. 
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CONUNDRUM 


Wag. When is a horse not a horse? 

Smith. When he’s a colt. 

Wag. No. When he’s turned into a 
pasture. 


PROVERB 


You can lead a horse to water but you 
can't make him drink. 


LESSON 68 
SAggutctcst ur. ae Talny day” 
lose bank slip teller 
deposit Savings coin receiving 
amount account bill sickness 
sum dollars check envelope 


AT THE BANK 


I have a savings account at the bank. 
Each week I save $5.00 and put it in the 
bank. I have a bank book in which the 
man at the bank writes down every dol- 
lar I deposit with him. Each week when 5 
I get home with my pay envelope I go 
at once to the bank to deposit $5.00. 
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At the bank one can find on any of 
the tables deposit slips which read as 
follows: 


DEPOSITED IN 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK CITY 


By 


DOLLARS CENTS 


CURRENCY 


GOLD 


SILVER 


CHECKS (list separately) i 
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When I go to the bank to make my 
deposit I fill out a deposit slip and 
take it to the window marked “ Receiv- 
ing.” I give the receiving teller the de- 
posit slip and the five-dollar bill. He 5 


takes my bank book and writes down 
in it the amount I have deposited. 

I now have $625.00 in the bank and I 
get 4% interest on it. It is well for a 
man to save a little money each week. 10 
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A small deposit made every week 
amounts in a few years to a large sum of 
money. 

It is well for one to have some money 
saved, for he cannot tell when he will 5 
have sickness in his family. He may 
lose his job, too, and be out of work 
for a long time. It gives a man a feel- 
ing of security to know he has some 
money put aside for use in necessity. 10 

It always pays to save a little money 
for a “rainy day.” * 


Not aT ALL HARD 


“ But it must indeed be very hard to be 
poor, said the sympathetic caller. 

“No, indeed, ma’am,’ said the penni- 
less-.one.. “ItSm@ithe easiest thine an@the 
world.” 


A PROVERB 


Save up your nickels, your dimes, and 
your rocks, 

And you'll always have tobacco in your 
old tobacco box. 


* AuTHOR’s Notr.—Ask your teacher’s permission to 
dramatize depositing some money in the bank. 
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LESSON 69 


Safety Zone 


BiieciCatarog  ue se SCOWM Own 

Artictkeee «eee pishautton 
stop nod booth box 
mark ready motorman rope 
drop exit conductor corner 
accept entrance transfer traffic 


On THE STREET CAR 


Last Sunday my family and I wanted 
to go down town. We waited for a street 
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car at a corner where there was a sign 

“Cars Stop Hera W hensthcreaiacans 

we stepped out beside the car track and I 

raised my hand. When the motorman 

saw me raise my hand he knew that wes 
wanted to take his car. 

The front door of the car was marked 
“Exit” and the rear door was marked 
“ ENTRANCE. It was a>“ Pay As You 
Enter” car and I got our fares ready toto 
drop into the fare box. When the car 
stopped the conductor opened the rear 
door and we got into the car. I dropped 
our fares into the box and said to the 
conductor: 15 

“Transfers to Broad Street, please.” 

The conductor handed me the transfers. 

I took the transfers and said, “ Will 
you call Broad Street, please, when we get 
there 7 20 

He nodded his head and we took seats 
near him. 

The car was nearly filled with passen- 
gers. Many got off at the front door and 
many got onattherear door. Nearly all 25 
of them seemed to know the city well. 
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There was a push-button beside each 
seat between the windows of the car. 
When they came to the street where they 
wanted to get off passengers pushed the 
button nearest to them. When anyones 
pushed a button a small bell rang in 
the motorman’s booth. When the bell 
rang the motorman stopped the car at the 
next street and opened the front door so 
that people could get off. 10 

Soon the conductor called, “ Broad 
Street!” and nodded at me. He pulled 
the bell rope once and the car stopped at 
the next street. I thanked him and we 
got off to take the Broad Street car. 15 

There is much traffic on Broad Street 
bute thereris. wet matety Zone | at this 
corner. My family and I stood inside the 
Safety Zone until the Broad Street car 
came. When we got on it I gave the con-2o 
ductor my transfers and he accepted them 
as our fare. 


A CONUNDRUM 


Why is it that a policeman does not 
pay street car fare? 
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One can never get a nickel out of a 
eCODpeis 


A PROVERB 
All roads lead to Rome. 


LESSON 70 
Mie oe LS eee Liss 
report plant kind employment 
manager grown truly invitation 
remember office recent cordially 
suppose sir date sincerely 


Poor WRITING 


Mr. Brown had just registered and was 
about to turn away when the hotel clerk 
asked : 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, but what is your 
name?” 

“Name?” said the indignant guest, 
“Don’t you see my signature there on the 
register?” , 

“ Yes,. sir,.answered the clerk calmly, 
“that was what aroused my curiosity.” 


A. PROVERB 
Rome was not built in one day. 
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WRITING A LETTER 


1348 6lm Jt., 

Buffato, A. Uy, 

September 4, 1923 
Dear taother fohn: 

SJ have your lethenr of recent date and JF 
war very glad to hear from you, Ibla vary 
kind of you to want me Co whend a few day 
wth your famtly and you know thal F have no 
work, oA may t ind wok in Cleveland and way 
there. 

J ahall leave Bu f falo nea Nonday, about 
G:00 A. M., and shall gel to Cleveland about 
1:00 2. MW. F vememben where you live and can 


find you hace caatly SF knour. 


SA hcll be glad lo wee yow famtly and yow 
again. Ff awp/pove the litlle baby boy haw gown 
a SF ahall not know him when JF vee him. 

Many thanka fov your Kind invitation, Af 
hall vee you all won. 

Cordiatly you brother, 


G EOUYE 
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1848 lw Jt., 
Buffalo, A. Yy., 
Sehlember 5, 1/928. 


Mer. 6. y. Adama, 
Employment 7} (AnNaAgEry 
Heme Netat Poducta Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 


Ny dear Sin: 
SA have you letter raylng that youw have 
work, for are at your plant tw Cleveland. 
JF ahall report at your office at 10:00 
a. M. Tuerday, Seplembenr 12. 
Yours truly, 
Sevrge Cantro.. 
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LESSON 71 
mail sign sample friend 
seal return address gentlemen 


stamp begin following respectfully 


PARTS“OF AVUETIER 


1. There are many different ways of be- 
ginning a letter. 
2. The following are some of these ways: 


Dear George: 
Dear brother John: 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
Dear Mrs. Brown: 
Dear Miss Jones: 
Dearsir; 

Dear Madam: 
Gentlemen : 


3. There are many different ways of clos- 
ing a letter, too. 
4. The following are some of these ways: 
| Your friend, 
Your brother, 
Affectionately your sister, 
Cordially yours, 
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Yours truly, 
Sincerely yours, 
Respectfully yours, 
Very truly yours, 


. After a letter is written and signed it 


is put into an envelope. 


. The envelope is addressed, sealed, and 


stamped. 


. The stamp is placed in the upper right 


corner. 


. The return address is written in the 


upper left corner. 


. When the letter is addressed it is ready 


to mail. 


. Below isa sample of a letter ready to 
mail. . 
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NATURALLY 


Wag. There will be no mail and no news 
from Washington all next week. 

Jones. Is that so? Why? 

Wag. e's dead. 


A PROVERB 


When you are in Rome do as the Ro- 
mans do. 


LESSON 72 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Vit eee ee ois: 
ee Veo eee. eA VCKILIC 
Oe ean ee eee treet 
pemiivd: =e e-. — Boulevard 
mec) se We oe Road 
Pele e024 Wyo SP lace 
Ommete. @) 30... >. Court 
Pee tte i lametotn 7 L)OCtOr 
QU cy ee oe 9 Reverend 
Omoumegea. . 110norable 
[omelos@memeei en.) Esquire 
Tieeviessisseeeeee ss. (Gentlemen 
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NMED: 
Gor 


Bll Gia) 


Dept. 
Ten): 
A.M. 
P.M. 


Reig 


Ry. 


se eke oS 
WeCLG. 


No. 


Doctor of Medicine 


Company 
County 
Department 
Post Office 
Forenoon 
Afternoon 
Railroad 
Railway 
Steamship 
and so forth 
Number 
at 

cents 

cents 
dollars 

per cent 
dozen 
pound 
bushel 
quart 
gallon 
yard 

barrel 
book 
chapter 
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THE Richt MAN 


“Qh, Doctor!’ exclaimed the woman 
patient, “I am suffering so I want to die.” 
“ Well,” said the physician, “ you did right 
to call meat once. 
A PROVERB 
People who live in glass houses should 
never throw stones. 


LESSON 73 
right of way 


locate _— able danger signal 
avoid true wagon wherever 
drive place = accident building 
cross crowd automobile — sidewalk 


READING: SIGNS 


Everyone should be able to read signs. 
Much danger and many accidents can be 
avoided by reading them. Signs of 
“ DANGER,’ “No ADMISSION,” “ KEEP 
Out,” etc., may often keep a man out of5 
danger and trouble. The sign “ FRESH 
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Paint” may keep a man from getting 
fresh paint all over a new suit of clothes. 

In America everyone keeps to the right 
when he is in a crowd. The same thing 
is true of the right of way on the side-s 
walk or in the street. 

Whenever one is in a large building he 
needs to know where the fire escapes are. 
If one is in a theater one should always 
locate the nearest “ ExIT” as soon as hero 
is seated. Then in case of fire he can 
get quickly and safely out of the building. 
When one moves into a new place he 
should always locate at once the fire alarm 
box which is nearest to his home. Whenrs 
ones home is on fire he has little time 
to find where the fire alarm box is. 

Safety Zones are for the protection of 
people from wagons and automobiles 
when they are waiting for a street car. 20 
No wagon or automobile has a right to 
drive inside a Safety Zone. In crossing 
a street on foot one should always go 
across at the regular crossings. One2s 
should be able to understand the “Go” 
and “Stop” signs of the traffic police- 
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man. Where there is a traffic police- 
man it is best to wait just as the street 
trafic does, for him to give the signal 
AG eRe 


A New York firm recently hung this sign 
at the entrance of a large building: 

Wanted : — Sixty girls to sew buttons 
on the Sixth Floor. 


A PROVERB 


Make hay while the sun shines. 


HAVE YOU TRIED TO READ THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS YET? 


LESSON 74 


SIGNS 
THIS WAY OUT 
TO FIRE ESCAPE 
TO STAIRWAY 


TO ELEVATOR 
TO STREET 
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Danger 
Information 
aint 

Est 

Entrance 

Fire Escape 
Fire Alarm 

For Men 

For Women 
Smoking Room 
Ladies’ Rest Room 
No Entrance 
No Admission 
Keep Out 
Hands Off 
Keep to Right 


Safety Zone 
Cars Stop Here 
Go 

Stop 

Push 

Pull 

No Smoking 
UES Mail 

For Rent 

For Sale 
Wosleec 

Inquire Within 
Letters 
Packages 

Help Wanted 
Employment Office 


TEACHER’S Note: — This lesson affords excellent mate- 


rial for conversation. 


A CONUNDRUM 


What was the President's name twenty 


years ago? 


The same as it is now. 


A PROVERB 


Live and learn. 
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COW ANU PWN 4 


LESSON 75 
Worp DRILL 


by 24 
PTUs 3 
. through 20 
. different 2 

around 28 

instead 29 
. generally 30 
. often 31 

soon 32 
a never ea 
. need 34 
. busy BS 
. special 30 
malthoush 37 
. everything 38 
. along 39 
. think 40 
. enough 41 
. ready 42 
meexit 43 
MereGent 44 
place 45 
. danger 46 


=iplease 
put 
als 
its 

. he 
Peshe 

. them 
Sour 

. me 

> their 
eh 

. we 

. my 

» her 
Peis 

aL ey, 
ae eu 
is 
your 
Peat 

. boy’s 
7 DOvS te. 
: girl's 
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eects: 
milals 

. men’s 
Charles 
PreiLicn 

5 fave 

. neither 
enor 

. Shall 

. will 
ane) 

. Sunday 
. Tuesday 
wi riday 
. January 
» july 

seo eptem: 


ber 


. have 
=~ do 
can 
. like 
mcal 
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69. drinkw) 72save 75. spend 
JOmereL 73. woman 76. women 
71. talk 74. woman's 77. women’s 
LESSON 76 
gel Up am 20 Lorbcd 
own house yard grass 
rent kitchen furnace flower 
Save basement heater plant 
My Home 


My name is John Casto and | live at 
No. 189 Clinton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

I have a wife and three children, two of 
them little girls and onea little boy. Ido 
not own my home but I rent a nice little 5 
house so my family will have a good 
place in which to live. 

In our house there are six rooms. 
There are three rooms on the first floor 
and three bedrooms and a bathroom up- 10 
Stairs. Downstairs we have a kitchen, 
a dining room, and a front room or living 
room. Inthe basement we havea furnace 
and a hot-water heater. 

We have a small yard, but it is very 15 
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pretty with trees, grass, and flowers. In 
the back yard we have a good garden 
spot and we raise most of our vegetables 
on it during the summer. 

I work at the American Steel ands 
Wire Company plant, and we try to save 
our money. We do not like to work 
hard for our money and then have to pay 
it out for rent. We are very saving so 
that sometime soon we shall be able to 10 
buy a little home of our own. 

When I work I have to get up at five 
o'clock in the morning. During the sum- 
mer months I get up early so I can work 
in the garden. In the summer I often1s 
mow the lawn or work around the yard 
after I get home in the evening. I go to 
bed rather early when I work because I 
have to get up early in the morning. My 
children go to bed about seven o'clock in 20 
the evening soon after they have had 
their supper. 

When I am at home I try to help with 
the work as much as I can. A woman 
who has three children and a house to2s5 
take care of has to work very hard. A 
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man can do many things around the house 
to help with the work. In the evening I 
often sit and hold my little boy and read 
to the children or tell them stories before s 
their bedtime. 


HEeSSTILiEahiADeL LT 


“Look here, you swindler!” roared the 
owner of the suburban property to the real 
estate agent, “when you sold me this house 
didn’t you say that in three months I 
wouldn't part with it for ten thousand dol- 
ie 7 © 

“Certainly I said it,’ said the agent 
calmly, “and you haven't, have you ?” 


” 


A. PROVERB > 
An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 


LESSON 77 
dish-pan . . . dishcloth 
frying-pan . . . dish-towel 
saucepan . 4 9 se eOlelotn 
mop range sink utensils 
nail oven faucet ___tea-kettle 
stir burner bare coffee-pot 


draw gas rack rolling-pin 
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THe KITCHEN 


In our house we have a small kitchen. 
My wife does not like a large kitchen. 
She says a small kitchen saves her many 
steps during the day. 

We have a gas range with a large ovens 
in which we do our baking. It has four 
burners for cooking. Where we used to 
live we had to use coal. Gas is cheap 
and it is much cleaner to use. Now 
when we want a fire all we have to do isto 
to turn on the gas and light it. 

Beside the stove is a board with many 
nails on which we hang the kitchen uten- 
sils. Our frying-pans, saucepans, dish- 
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pans, and kettles hang there. The tea- 
kettle is always on the range. 

There are a large cupboard and some 
drawers on one side of the kitchen in 
which many of the kitchen utensils ares 
kept. In the kitchen table is a large 
drawer, in which we keep a rolling-pin, 
and kitchen knives, forks, and spoons. 

At one side of the kitchen there is a 
sink at which one can wash dishes. There ro 
are two faucets. Oneisa hot-water faucet 
and the other is a cold-water faucet. 
There are brushes, soap, and a dishcloth 
at the sink for washing dishes, and dish- 
towels hang on a rack which is nailed to1s 
the wall beside the sink. 

We have white oilcloth on the kitchen 
table and the flooris bare. My wife keeps 
it scrubbed until it is white and clean. 

Sometimes we eat our meals at the2o 
kitchen table and sometimes we eat them 
in the dining room. We generally eat 
our breakfast in the kitchen and the chil- 
dren eat their lunch there, too, but in the 
evening when we are all at home we haves 
our dinner together in the dining room. 
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No CAuSE FOR COMPLAINT 


“Here is that suit I bought from you 
last week,” said the angry customer to the 
tailor. “You said you would return my 
money if it were not satisfactory.” 

“That’s what I said,” responded the tailor, 
rubbing his hands, “but I am happy to tell 
you that I found the money to be entirely 
satisfactory.” 


A PROVERB 


A watched pot never boils. 


LESSON 78 
line dish bowl flour 
spoil plate pitcher teaspoon 
gnaw cup platter cupboard 
metal Saucer closet ice box 


THE LANTRY. 


In our pantry there are two large cup- 
boards with shelves. In these cupboards 
we keep all our dishes and our kitchen 
supplies. In one of them we keep our 
plates, cups, saucers, bowls, platters, s 
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pitchers, and water glasses. In the other 
cupboard we keep our sugar, salt, pepper, 
spices, extracts, and vinegar. 

We have no refrigerator in which to 
keep food cool. Instead of a refrigerator 5 
we have a window box just outside the 
pantry window in which we put things to 
keep them from spoiling. This box is 
made so that it can be opened from the 
inside of the window only. One has toro 
raise the pantry window before he can 
open the window box. We keep our 
milk, butter, eggs, meat, and cooked 
vegetables in it. 

There are also a low closet, two large 1s 
bins, and several large drawers in the 
pantry. In one of the drawers we keep 
clean tablecloths and napkins, and in 
another drawer we keep clean dishcloths 
and dish-towels. In another drawer we2o 
keep our knives, forks, teaspoons, and 
tablespoons. 

In the large bins we keep our flour and 
our baked food. They are both lined 
with metal so that a mouse cannot gnaw 2. 
through and get into the flour or the 
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food. We bake our own bread, biscuits, 
rolls, pies, and cakes instead of buying 
them fron the bakerye= We keep. our 
bread and biscuits in one of the bins. 
Our pies and cakes we keep on a shelf ins 
one of the cupboards. 

We think the best thing about our 
pantry is the window box. Anyone who 
cannot afford to buy a refrigerator can 
at least have a window box. Ours is10 
built with a roof over it so that the sun 
never shines on the window box itself. 
Even in the warmest weather we can wrap 
a bottle of milk in a wet cloth, set it in 
a pan of cold water, and put it in the win-1;5 
dow box and it keeps sweet for a day and 
a night or for two days. When the 
weather is cold the window box is just 
as good as an ice box. 


GREATNESS 
Napoleon once said of a great man, “ He 
is praised, he is blamed, but he cares not. 
He goes on.” 
A PROVERB 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
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LESSON 79 


, 

iy 4, Mig, 
YEE, 
i iia 


HLL 
Lyi 
THERA SABHA 
Ue ty MME LY; 
UH 
HRT EH 


heat directly = glassware 
pleasant china closet 
tan register dining chair 


nice curtain chandelier dining table 


THE DiIniInc Room 


Our dining room is located between 
our front room and our kitchen. It is 
a room about fifteen feet long and twelve 
feet wide. It is well lighted with four 
windows. It has two doors, of which 5 
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one leads into the front room and the 
other leads into the kitchen. 

Our dining room is papered with a 
nice brown paper on the walls and a 
lighter brown paper on the ceiling. Ons 
the floor there is a brown and tan rug, 
and the window shades are of a light tan 
color too. 

There is a china closet built into the 
wall on one side of the room. In this10 
my wife keeps her best dishes and glass- 
ware. [From the ceiling in the middle 
of the room there hangs a chandelier 
with two lights. Our dining table 
stands in the middle of the room, di-15 
rectly under the chandelier. We have 
only four dining chairs. We use one of 
the kitchen chairs when we eat in the 
dining room. 

On one side of the room there is a2o 
register through which the warm air 
comes from the furnace during cold 
weather. My wife always keeps a nice 
white table cloth on the table in the 
dining room and there are white curtains 25 
at the windows. It is a very pleasant 
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and a very comfortable room the whole 
year round. In the summer time we 
have a vase on the table in which my 
wife puts flowers from our flower gar- 
den. In the winter time it is alwayss 
warm and pleasant, and we like to eat 
our dinners there in the evening when 
we can all be together. 


THE QUESTION MARK 


The patient teacher was trying hard to 
show the small boy how to read with ex- 
pression. 

“Where — are — you — going?” read 
Johnny slowly in a monotone, with no 
expression whatever. 

‘Try that® again, 2 Said Mthesevesener 
“Read it as though you were talking. 
Notice that little mark at the end.” 

Johnny studied the question mark for 
a moment and an idea seemed to dawn 
upon him, then he read it loudly and 
triumphantly 

“Where are you going, little button- 
hook 2” 
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A PROVERB 


Time is money. 


LESSON 80 


Pate) 
ey “ ANG 
Pe \ 
\ A 


a 


\ \ a 
jet fire porch picture 
mantle = grate corner together 
globe flicker stairway —_ bookcase 


THE Livinc Room 


The living room in a house is often 
called the sitting room. In small houses 
where there is only one room in the 
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front of the house it is often called the 
front room. In our house the living 
room is a large front room with several 
windows in it. 

There are two doors in our livings 
room and a Stairway at one side which 
leads upstairs. One of the doors opens 
into the dining room and the other one 
opens out on the front porch. 

In the winter when it is cold we sit in1o 
the living room, and in the summer 
when it is warm we sit on the front 
porch. ») Bheremjisaa larve, cas soratewat 
one side of the living room and a reg- 
ister in one corner. We have a rug onzs 
the floor and two large easy rocking 
chairs in which we can sit. In the win- 
ter we often light the fire in the gas 
grate after supper and» sit around it 
during the long evenings. 20 

Hanging from the ceiling in the center 
of the room is a chandelier which has 
four lights. Under this chandelier we 
have a table at which we can sit and read 
or write. There is a strong light from 2s 
the chandelier, so that one can read in 
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any part of the room. We have a gas 
mantle and a globe on each of the chan- 
delier lights, although we do not always 
light all of them at the same time. It 
does not pay to use an open gas jet, fors 
it always makes a weak, yellow, flicker- 
ing light. The use of a mantle stops 
the flickering of an open gas jet and 
makes a strong, steady light, which is 
much better for reading and for working. 10 
Every father and mother should see 
that in at least one of their rooms there 
is a good light by which their children 
can read and study. If the children are 
going to school they must study their:s 
lessons to keep up with their class. If 
they have to study they should have a 
warm, comfortable, and well-lighted room 
in which to study and a good table at 
which to sit. 20 
On one side of our living room we 
have a small bookcase in which are the 
children’s school books and some other 
books. In thecorner of the room there is 
generallya pile of the children’s playthings, 25 
for we let them play in the house as 
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much as they wish. On the walls of 
the living room there are a few pictures. 

Of all our rooms we like the living 
room best because it is so pleasant 
and we spend so many happy hourss 
there together, in the evening and on 
Sunday. 

A PROVERB 


Nothing ventured, nothing gained. 


LESSON 81 
REGULAR VERBS 
to-day last week next week 
walk or walks . . . walked . shall or will walk 
open or opens . . . opened .. shall or will open 
look or looks . . . looked. shall or will look 
user uses’ © . «2. used ~ . *shall orfwill wse 
turmor turns)’. .'.. turned  .: Shalltoravall tumm 
work or works . . . worked ..- shall or will work 
earn or earns—.. . . earned .°* shall or will earn 
save orsaves’ . . . saved. . shall or will save 
ask or asks . . . . asked’. 5 shall or‘will ask 
answer or answers. . answered _ shall or will answer 
callorcalls,s ..~. « called. -) shallorqwill:call 
comb or combs. . . combed .. shall or will comb 
shave or shaves . . shaved ._ shall or will shave 
shine or shines . . . shined ._ shall or will shine ~ 


want or wants . . . wanted .. shall or will want 
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button or buttons . 
learn or learns . 
live or lives . 

like or likes . 

rent or rents 

move or moves. 
chew or chews 
smell or smells . 


brush or brushes 
press or presses . 
dress or dresses. 


undress or undresses . 


wash or washes. 


Tuo) ee imbllas) 
scrub or scrubs . 
strop or strops . 


dry or dries . 
try or tries 
carry or carries . 
study or studies 


buttoned 
learned 
lived . 
liked . 
rented 
moved 
chewed 
smelled . 


brushed . 
pressed 
dressed 
undressed 
washed 


rubbed 
scrubbed 
stropped . 


dried . 
tried . 
carried 
studied 


shall or will button 
shall or will learn 
shall or will live 
shall or will like 
shall or will rent 
shall or will move 
shall or will chew 
shall or will smell 


shall or will brush 
shall or will press 
shall or will dress 
shall or will undress 
shall or will wash 


shall or will rub 
shall or will scrub 
shall or will strop 


shall or will dry 
shall or will try 


~ shall or will carry 


shall or will study 


A CONUNDRUM 


Wag. What is the difference between a 
blond girl and a locomotive ? 


Jones. 
ence: 


You have me. 


What is the differ- 


Wag. One carries a headlight and the 
other carries a light. head. 
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A PROVERB 


Comparisons are odious. 


LESSON 82 
IRREGULAR VERBS 

to-day last week next week 
Sit OF sits) ns 3 Sal ee, oe Shallor wall sit 
stand or stands . . stood . ._ shall or will stand 
Tumor runs, .. . 9. Tan ..., . shallorwill am 
speak or speaks . . spoke . . shall or will speak 
find or finds . . . found . .. shall or will find 
understand or under- understood shall or will under- 

stands stand 

doordoes. . . . did. . .. shall or will do 
bring or brings . . brought .— shall or will bring 
give or gives . . . gave . .. shall or will give 
have-orhas=.. . . had. ; .* shall or-will have 
eat-oreats) 2) 48. ate « ce “Saallior willtent 
drink or drinks . . drank . . shall or will drink 
petor gets; .. =< got... . © shall or, will vet 
become or becomes . became... shall or will become 
begin or begins. . . began . . shall or will begin 
spend or spends . . spent . . shall or will spend 
hang orhangs . . hung . .. shall or will hang 
Se6'or SeeS 2s = 4) “Sawa. «oe eShallrorswillicee 
hold or holds. . . held . .. shall or will hold 
make or makes . . made . . shall or will make 
wear or wears . . wore... shall or will wear 
buy or buys . . . bought. . shall or will buy 


goor goes. . . . went . . shall or will go 
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come orcomes . . came ..._ shall or will come 
know or knows . . knew . .. shall or will know 
lieortiégso ... . lay . = = shall or will hie 
Jay orlays. . . . laid. <=. shall or will lay 
pay orpays .. . paid . . shall or will pay 
aaviOl SAyous, «. © Said s . .) shall orayillisay 
take or takes. . . took . . shall or will take 
teach or teaches. . taught. . shall or will teach 
tellortells. . . . told. . . ‘shall or will tell 
think or thinks . . thought .. shall or will think 
read or reads . | 3 “read. shall or will read 
write or writes . . wrote . ._ shall or will write 
costor costs). % = cost . . —shall-or will cost 
sleep or sleeps . . slept . . shall or will sleep 
meet or meets . . met... shall or will meet 


A CoNUNDRUM 


7771/71 WVinat is the differences between 
a jailer and a jeweler? 

Woues,  lhat issanew one, (What 1s the 
difference ? 

SUA aller) watches. cells and. a 
jeweler sells watches. 


A PROVERB 


Give a fool rope enough and he'll hang 
himself. 
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LESSON 83 


= Sosy 


WN) 


a 
\\W 


furnish toy pillow mattress 
piano rug chest ~ bedspread 
couch furniture comfort pillowcase 
cot chiffonier blanket — straightback 


Our BEDROOMS 


In our house we have three bed- 
rooms and a bathroom upstairs. 

Our little girls sleep in one of the 
bedrooms and the little boy sleeps 
in the room with us. We have nevers 
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furnished the other bedroom as we use 
it as a storeroom for many things. 

We sleep in the front bedroom, 
which is much larger than the other 
bedrooms. Our little girls sleep in thes 
side bedroom, and it is the back bed- 
room that is used for a storeroom. 

In our bedrooms we have no large 
rugs on the floor, and only two or three 
small rag rugs. We have cheap fur-10 
niture in all of our rooms, because we 
are Saving our money to buy a home 
first. After we have bought a home 
we shall sell some of our cheap furnt- 
ture and buy some that is better. 15 

We have only cheap iron bedsteads 
in our bedrooms but we have good mat- 
tresses and pillows. We have nice 
white pillowcases and sheets and warm 
comforts and blankets. We have white2zo 
bedspreads to put over the beds and 
these look very nice. 

In the little girls’ bedroom they have 
a dresser and a couple of small chairs. 
In our bedroom~ we have a dresser, a25 
chiffonier, one straightback chair, and 
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one old rocking-chair. The little boy’s 
bed stands in a corner, next to ours 
and near a window. We have a cot 
which we use when we have friends 
come to stay over night with us. 5 

We all sleep with the windows wide 
open all night both summer and winter. 

A child needs plenty of good fresh air, 
especially during the night while he is 
sleeping, for it is then that his body isto 
being built up after his busy day of play 
and work. 

Our children think that they can not 
go to sleep with their bedroom windows 
closed. We are glad that they think so,rs 
for we are trying to teach them to do the 
things that are best for them. 

Sometime we want to get a couch and 
a few other things for the-house and we 
shall do so soon. We want to get azo 
piano for the little girls too, just as soon 
as we can save enough money to buy a 
home. We would rather go without 
these things and good furniture now and 
have them for our home when wezs 
buy one. 
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PAs Lao 


A small boy who had been very naughty 
was first reprimanded and then told that he 
must take a whipping. He flew upstairs 
and hid in the far corner under the bed. 
Wusteticomthe father came. home. | Lhe 
mother told him what had happened. He 
went upstairs and proceeded to crawl under 
the bed after the little fellow, who whis- 
pered excitedly : 

“Hello, Pops, is she after you, too?” 


A PROVERB 
A new broom sweeps well. 
LESSON 84 


medicine cabinet 


enjoy perspire habit tube 
enamel mistake lavatory __ lysol 
bandage _ beer personal peroxide 


disinfect tobacco cleanliness medicated 


THE BATHROOM 


We are trying to teach our children 
habits of personal cleanliness, and we 
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keep our bathroom neat and clean. We 
have a very nice bathroom. Everything 
in it is white. The bathtub, lavatory, 
and washbowl are all enameled white, 
and I have painted all the woodworks 
with whiteenamel paint. 

I have placed three large towel racks 
around the bathtub and a small rack 
beside the washbowl for wash-cloths. I 
have placed a toothbrush rack at onez1o 
side of the washbowl, also. Each of the 
children has a toothbrush and a tube of 
tooth paste all his own, just as my wife 
and I have. I buy them toothbrushes 
with different kinds of handles, so they1s 
can be sure that no one-is using an- 
other’s toothbrush by mistake. 

Where we used to live we had no 
water heater in the basement and we 
had no bathroom nor bathtub. Wez2o 
used to have to heat the water on the 
kitchen stove and take our baths in a 
washtub. We are paying more rent 
where we live now, but we like it much 
better. I do not spend my money for2s 
beer and tobacco, and with the money I 
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save in that way I can provide a better 
house for my family. 

In the summer time when it is hot we 
all bathe nearly every day, and in the 
winter time when it is coldest we try tos 
bathe at least every other day. No one 
should go without a bath for more than 
two or three days at most, and it is 
much better to have a bath every day if 
one can do so. 10 

One should have a shampoo every 
week or so at least, and if he perspires 
much or if he works where dust and dirt 
can get into his hair he should have a 
shampoo oftener. 15 

In our bathroom we have a rather 
large medicine cabinet built right into 
theswall In the door of this. cabinet 
is alarge mirror. It is above the wash- 
bowl and I use this mirror when I20 
shave. In the cabinet we keep a bottle 
of peroxide and a bottle of lysol, and 
also some medicated cotton, so that if 
one of us should be cut we can disinfect 
and bandage the wound. In the cabinet2s 
I also keep my shaving mug, shaving 
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brush, hone, and razor. My razor strop 
hangs on a hook beside the washbowl. - 
-[herevis eight) on Peachtside. onthe 
medicine cabinet so that I can shave 
myself even at night. 5 


A PROVERB 


Still waters run deep. 


LESSON 85 
ne iy 
Wy WE 
pl! 1 y) 
Sill YY yi 4p — ip 
YW im WL. 
[ iy - jj 
AG 
'YAF G, 
Y ‘AY 
YY 
Z\WE 
furnace bucket broom hose 
laundry bench poker beam 
kindling shovel shaker pipe 


basket concrete empty —_ drain 
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THE BASEMENT 


We have a very good basement with 
plenty of room and good light in it. 
There are two rooms in our basement, 
one large and one small. The large 
room is for the furnace, the coal, ands 
the laundry work. The small one is a 
storeroom for potatoes, apples, and 
canned fruit. Vegetables and _ fruits 
keep much better in a cool, dark place 
than they do where it is too warm andto 
too light. 

By paying more rent we have this 
storeroom in the basement, where we 
can keep fruits and vegetables in the 
winter. By having a place to store1s 
these things we can buy them in larger 
quantities and by buying them in larger 
quantities we get them much cheaper. 
The money we save this way helps to 
pay the extra rent. 20 

We have a good coal furnace and a 
large coal bin beside it in one end of 
the larger basement room, and in the 
other end there is room for doing the 
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laundry work. I keep a box of kindling 
beside the coal bin, and the shovel, 
poker, and shaker hang from a beam be- 
side the furnace. 

A good furnace always gives a houses 
a steady heat with plenty of warm, fresh 
air. Our children are almost never sick 
and we think it is because they get 
good food and lots of fresh air. We 
say that we are putting our doctor’s 10 
bills into extra rent for a good place 
to live in and that we are saving money 
by doing it. 

The basement floor is of concrete 
and we keep the walls of the basements 
whitewashed so it looks neat and clean. 
In one end of the basement there is 
a hot plate on which we heat water for 
boiling the clothes. There are two 
faucets in a corner of the basement2o 
near the hot plate and a sink and drain- 
pipe under them. I have attached some 
rubber hose to the faucets so that all 
of the tubs can be filled, without carry- 
ing the water, and the dirty water can 125 
be emptied into the drain-sink. 
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There are two washtubs on a bench 
beside the hot plate, and the wringer 
hangs beside them on the wall. We 
keep the clothespins in a _ basket be 
side the wash bench, and the clothes-s 
line hangs on the wall next to the 
wringer. In one corner where my wife 
does the ironing, are an ironing board 
and the flatirons, and under the stairway 
are brooms, mops, and dust-cloths. 10 

We generally hang our clothes on a 
linewinetnes backeeyard -toedry, bécatise 
the open air and sunlight keep them 
much whiter than when they are dried 
indoors. 15 


Briggs. I saw a coal wagon just now 
that was so overloaded the team 
could scarcely haul it. 

Jiggs. Give me the name of that coal 
dealer. 

Briggs. Why? Do you want to arrest 
him for cruelty to animals ? 

Jiggs. No—lI want to buy my coal 
from him. 
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A PROVERB 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 


LESSON 86 
soak suds wring thoroughly 
boil hamper rinse lukewarm 
- starch.“ machine. streak» hotplate 
let ‘iron fade washboard 
WasuH Day 


My wife generally does her washing 
on Monday and her ironing on Tuesday. 
We usually get up early on Monday 
so).l can fill the boiler and dosthe 
heavy work before I go to the shop. 5 

On Sunday evening my wife takes 
the clothes out of the hamper and puts © 
them to soak in lukewarm water and 
soapsuds, leaving them to soak over 
night. She puts the white clothes toro 
soak in one tub and the colored clothes 
in another tub. 

In the morning I put the boiler on 
the hot plate, fill it with water, and 
cut up some laundry soap into it. Then1s 
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I light the two gas burners under the 
boiler and leave the water to heat while 
we are eating our breakfast. After 
breakfast my wife runs the white clothes 
through a wringer and then washess 
them thoroughly with hot water and 
soap. We have no washing machine 
and my wife has to scrub the clothes 
with soap and a brush on the wash- 
board. She always has to scrub thero 
collars and cuffs more than the rest 
of the clothes because they' are the 
dirtiest parts of the clothing we wear. 
After she has washed and scrubbed the 
white clothes she wrings them throughis 
the wringer and puts them into the 
boiler to boil them. When they are 
thoroughly boiled, she takes them out, 
rinses them well to get all of the soap 
out of them, and runs them through 20 
the wringer again. Then she fills the 
tub with clean water into which she 
has put some blueing. After she has 
rinsed the white clothes through the 
blueing water, she runs them throughs 
the wringer -again and they are ready 
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to hang out on the line to dry. My 
wife starches some of the white clothes 
before they are hung out. 

After the white clothes are hung 
out to dry, the colored clothes are thens 
put into clean hot water and washed. 
Colored clothes are never boiled, be- 
cause the boiling water is liable to 
make the colors run, and when they 
are dry the clothes will be faded or1o 
streaked with colors from _ each 
other. After the colored ciothes have 
been thoroughly scrubbed with hot 
water and soap and well rinsed they 
are also hung out on the line to dry. 15 

Wash day is the hardest day of 
work that a woman has when she has 
a large family and has to do all of her 
~ own work... I try to help as much as 
I can each Monday before I go _ to20 
work. My wife is always very glad 
when the clothes are washed and dry 
and she can take them down from the 
line and bring them into the house in 
large bundles. After the clothes arees 
dry and brought into the house, those 
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that have been starched, have to be | 
dampened, rolled up, and laid away until 
they can be ironed the next day. 


The story is told of an elderly lady who 
boarded a street car in. New York City 
and as she passed the fare box handed 
the conductor a clothespin. 

“What's this for?” the conductor asked. 
“ Money is what I want.” 

“Oh,” said the humorist, “I supposed a 
clothespin was good on any line.” 


A? PROVERB 


Cleanliness is next to godliness. 


LESSON 87 
sweep reach doormat indoors 
beat settle carpet outdoors 
shake muddy important woodwork 
wipe rubbers wallpaper bedstead 


HousE CLEANING 


Once each fall and once each spring 
we clean house thoroughly, so that 
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we can have a clean home in which 
tol live. <lt. 1s enoteenouchmtO maiweep 
and dust every day and mop the kitchen 
floor once each week. Dust settles on 
the wallpaper and dirt fills the crackss 
in the woodwork where a dust-cloth or 
a dust-mop will not reach. 

When it gets warm enough in the 
spring, and again before it gets too cold 
in the fall, we take up all of the rugsro 
and take down all of the pictures, cur- 
tains, and window-shades to clean them. 
Then we clean the walls, wash the 
woodwork, air the mattresses, scrub the 
bedsteads and the floors upstairs and15 
downstairs, and clean the pantry shelves 
and everything else from.one end of the 
house to the other. 

After a house has been thoroughly 
cleaned’ it~ts- much “easier ‘to keep aise 
clean for a few months until house 
cleaning time cones again. Usually 
my wife washes the windows and mops 
the whole house from end to end once 
each month. 25 

At the front door and at the back 
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doGY, "100, we have ‘A~doormat,. so 
that before we go into the house we 
can wipe off our shoes if they are wet 
and muddy. If we have on a pair of 
rubbers that are wet and muddy wes 
take them off at the door and leave 
them ‘there until we “have™ time to 
clean them. 

Where we used to live we used 
carpets on our floors and they used to1o 
get very dirty because they were 
tacked to the floor. We could not 
take them up every week and clean 
them as we do our small rugs, but 
generally left them right where theyrs 
- were tacked until it was time to clean 
house. ‘We like to use “Tugs much 
better than the carpets. we used to use 
because rugs are so much cleaner. We 
can take them up easily at any timezo 
and beat them until they are clean, and 
we can mop the floor under them, too. 
We like our smaller rugs better than 
our larger ones, because my wife can 
take the smaller rugs out and shakezs 
them any time that she wishes, but the 
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large rugs are almost too heavy for her 
to handle easily, and they cannot be 
shaken to make them clean but have 
to be spread upon the grass and beaten 
with a carpet beater in order to get thes 
dust out of them. 

House cleaning is very important. It 
is just as important to keep a house 
clean as it is to wash one’s clothes or 
to take a bath. If we want to be cleanro 
and neat so that we shall be healthy we 
must keep the house in which we live 
just as clean as we do our bodies and 
our clothes. 


LEARNING TO SPELL 


“It's no use, sighed Willie, “I can never 
learn to spell.” 

“Why not?” inquired his mother. 

“How can I ever learn,’ he demanded 
hotly, “when the teacher changes the words 
every day?” 


A PROVERB 


He who laughs last, laughs best. 
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LESSON 88 


ENUNCIATION DRILL 


Ww and v 


vacant 
value 
varnish 
veal 
vegetable 
vest 
verb 
very 
victory 
vinegar 
voice 
vowel 
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An Irishman was brought into court 


for drunkenness. 


The judge looked at him and said, 
“Well, what brought you here?” 

“ These two cops,’ said the Irishman. 

“ Drunk ?” the judge asked. 


“Ves, sir, both of them.’ 


d 
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you 
they . 


my or mine 


your or yours . 


his 

her or hers . 
LS eee 
our or ours 


your or yours . 


their or theirs 


A PROVERB 
All’s well that ends well. 


LESSON 89 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


my or mine 
your or yours. 
his 

her or hers 

its 

our or ours . 
your or yours. 
their or theirs 


me 
you 
him . 
her 
ee 
us 
you . 
them 


of me 
of you 
of him 
of her 
Olrita 
of us. 
of you 
of them. 


us 
you 
them 


myself 
yourself 
himself 
herself 
itself 
ourselves 
yourselves 
themselves 


of mine 
of yours 
of his 
of hers 
of its 

of ours 
of yours 
of theirs 
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A PROVERB 


Nothing fails like failure. 


LESSON 90 


COMPLETION TEST 


. I bring my book to school with me. 


You bring —— book to school with 
see nee book to school with 
Sete book to school with 
Soe te —— books to school with 
ign ain ——— books to school with 
Te nonepeee books to school with 
These are my books and those pencils 


are mine, too. 


These are your books and those pen- 
ceils are LOO. 

These are his books and those pencils 
are too: 
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These are her books and those pencils 


are LOO: 
These are our books and those pencils 
ate LOO: 


These are their books and those pen- 
cilS are , too. 
I can write my name myself. 


You can write name 

He can write name ———. 

She can write hane = 

We can write Rames. ———— 

You can write names 

They can write names 
LESSON 91 


How much does this cost? 

What is the price of that ? 

How much do you charge for these? 
What do you ask for those? 

How much are these? 


cost bushel figs dates 
roast pound sirup stall 
last quart pancake wraps 


stack dozen buckwheat supply 


A Market 
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- GoING TO MARKET 


Often on Saturday evening when 
dinner is over, we stack the dishes in 
the sink, put on our wraps, and go 
to market. We buy nearly everything 
at market instead of buying at thes 
grocery store, and we find we save 
from two to four dollars each week 
by so doing. I always take a large 
basket with me when I go to market 
and we get enough provisions to lastro 
us for a week: We buy potatoes by 
the bushel, and we always keep a 
supply of them in the basement. Often 
in the fall we buy enough potatoes 
to last us through the winter. rs 

We have found a very good meat 
stall at market, and often we buy a 
piece of meat there for our Sunday 
dinner. We have no ice box at home, 
and so swe haves tombuy our wicateau.. 
the meat market near our home during 
the week. Sometimes we get some 
steak or chops, and sometimes we get 
a large piece of meat for boiling, but 
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we always get enough so that we shall 
have some left over for my lunch the 
next day and for our dinner the next 
evening. 

We generally get apples and _ ba-s 
nanas or oranges for fruit, and some- 
times we get grapes, plums, pears, or 
peaches when they are in season. Some- 
times I get the children a pound of figs 
or dates, or some peanuts or popcorn. ro 
Sometimes I buy them some _ candy 
or gum, but we are careful that they 
do not eat too much sugar. 

Such things as lettuce, cabbage, and 
celery are very good for anyone tors 
eat, and every week when we do not 
have these things at home from our 
garden I buy some. We all like rad- 
ishes, young onions, cucumbers, and 
tomatoes when they are in season, but2o 
I try toraise ail of these in our garden. 
We often buy a bushel of onions in 
the fall for our winter use, and we 
raise what beets and carrots we need. 

Sometimes we buy a chicken atz2s 
market for our Sunday dinner and we 
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always take home two pounds of butter, 
two dozen eggs, and some _ cheese. 
Sometimes, too, we get sausage, and 
then we have sausage and buckwheat 
pancakes with sirup for our breakfasts 
Sunday morning. 

We always walk around the market 
first of all to see where we can buy 
cheapest the things we want. When 
we have bought all of the things thatio 
we think we shall need, I take my 
large basket and we all start for home. 
Sometimes when we get home from 
market we have a cold supper before 
going to bed, but my-wife does notrs 
like this, for it is not good for the 
children to eat so late at night just 
before going to bed. 


Eastity DoNE 


“Well,” asked the doctor, “how did 
you find yourself this morning? ” 

“Oh, easily enough,” replied the pa- 
tient, “I just rolled over, opened my eyes, 
and here I was.” 
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A PROVERB 


Save for a rainy day. 


LESSON 92 


gum apples strawberries 

candy bananas ‘blackberries 

figs pears raspberries 

dates grapes gooseberries 

lemons peaches blueberries 

oranges cherries cranberries 
ERuirs 


We have to buy nearly all of the 
frulte@ewe suse at. inarket. © Our “grocer 


APPLES 


FRuItTs 
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Sells many fruits, but we find that 
when we are buying fruit to can for 
winter it is much cheaper to buy it 
at market. Good ripe fruit is a very 
wholesome and a very necessary food,; 
particularly for growing children. 

During the summer we buy apples, 
grapes, peaches, cherries, pears, and 
many kinds of berries when they are 
in season. In the winter we buy apples ro 
as we want them, and oranges, bananas, 
malaga grapes, figs, dates, and such 
fruits are for sale at market. 

Fruit is kept by drying, preserving, 
and canning. Fresh fruits are bestis 
when they are in season, but when 
they sare’ out. of. season it; is) much 
cheaper to buy canned or evaporated 
fruits. We always try to can enough 
fruit to last us through the winter2o 
without buying it. Dried fruits such 
as prunes, raisins, apples, peaches, 
apricots, etc, make very good sauces . 
and puddings. 

At market there are large stands atz; 
which fruits of nearly every kind are 
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arranged in large banks. We feel that 
it is better to spend our money for 
plenty of good fruit to eat than it is 
not to give our children such good food 
and @thenmllavemto spend) .aSs uch mig 
more on doctor's bills. 

When we go to market all the fruits 
look so nice that we want to buy some of 
each kind, but that would be more than 
we can eat at home during the week, so 10 
we have to choose. 


A FAITHFUL SERVITOR 


The teacher wanted some plums in 
order to give an object .lesson during 
school hours, and, calling one of the 
small boys, gave him ten cents and 
dispatched him to the fruit stand down 
on the corner. 

“ Before you buy the plums, Willie,” she 
cautioned, “you had better pinch one or 
two of them to make sure they are ripe.” 

Little Willie hurried away. Soon he 
came back and smilingly put the bag on 
the teacher’s desk. 
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“QO, thank you, Willie,” said the teacher, 
taking up the bag. “And did you pinch 
one or two as I told you?” 

“Did I?” was the gleeful response, “I 
pinched the whole bagful and here is 
your ten cents.” 


A PROVERB 


A penny saved is a penny earned. 


LESSON 93 

corn beets celery 
potatoes onions peppers 
tomatoes squash asparagus 
lettuce radish cauliflower 
carrots rhubarb greens 
cabbage cucumber peanuts 

VEGETABLES 


One can buy nearly every kind of 
vegetable at market. There are many 
large stands with boxes and trays of 
vegetables in large banks much like 
the fruit stands. 5 

During the summer we do not have 


“OMONS ; CUCUMBER 


ff 


CELL 


( 


PEANUTS PEPPERS 


‘> VEGETABLES 


Xe 


TOMATOES 


RADISHES 
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to buy very many vegetables, for we 
have a nice garden and we try to raise 
as many vegetables as we can. We 
always raise our radishes, young onions, 
carrots, beets, egg plant, peas, lettuce, 5 
parsley, and cucumbers. We _ usually 
raise a few tomatoes, some string beans, 
and spinach, also. 

After the summer season is_ over, 
we buy most of our vegetables atio 
market. We have to buy our _ pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, cabbage, peppers, 
angeesucbethings at market; for our 
garden is not large enough to raise 
everything that we use. When sweetrs 
corn is in season we like it very much, 
and we are very fond of all kinds of 
greens. During the winter time we 
buy much cauliflower, celery, and _let- 
tuce. In the spring we sometimes2o 
gather dandelion leaves for greens or 
use beet leaves, instead of buying 
spinach. We have a row of rhubarb 
along one side of our garden and this. 
is always very good for sauce and pies25 
because it comes so early in the spring. 
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We are very fond of greens and we 
often have salads made ote plethuce, 
celery, peppers, onions, and tomatoes. 
Plenty of greens is as good for one 
as is plenty of good ripe fruits. 5 

We always enjoy going to market 
on Saturday night and buying provi- 
sions for the next week. We get all 
of our garlic, poppy seeds, and caraway 
seeds there for flavoring our cooking 10 
and baking. 

Sometimes we buy peanuts or pop- 
corn for the children and sometimes 
we buy horseradish, pickles, and such 
things. 15 

It is always a question just what 
to buy for the next week for there 
are so many things there and they 
all look so good. 


John. Teacher, I do not understand 
this. 

Teacher. What is it, John? 

Sohn. This book says that black- 


berries are red when they are 
green. 
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A PROVERB 


A fool and his money are soon parted. 


LESSON 94 


ENUNCIATION DRILL 


j and g 
job get 
join give 
joke good 
June gas 
joy gold 
just gun 
July garden 
jaw garlic 
wh 

as hw as h 
what who 
when whose 
why whom 


where whole 
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Would-be Musician. ‘They tell me I have 
a great dea] of music in me. 
Candid Listener. You must have. I 

have never heard any come out. 


A PROVERB 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 


LESSON 95 


Ce 
BEGGS (Us eres 


“ALL ts 


grocer grocery groceries 
handle roll counter 
canned case shelves 
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block eggs delivery 
scales milk register 
kinds butter twine 


THE GROCERY STORE 


Our grocery store stands at the street 
corner only one block from our house. 
We buy most of our groceries there and 
sometimes we buy fruits and vegetables 
there also. Generally we buy our fruits 5 
and vegetables at market each week. 

Our grocer has a large, well-lighted, 
eu@ereryeciean store, There are large 
windows in the front of the store and the 
walls are covered with shelves. On oneio 
side and at the back of the room is a long 
counter with scales, rolls of brown paper, 
and twine upon it. On the rear counter 
atewarcash register anda case. fulltof 
account books. 15 

We do not have an account at our 
grocery store. We like to pay cash and 
then we can buy at any store where we 
can find better or cheaper groceries. 

Our grocer runs a delivery wagon, but 20 
we like to go to the store to buy our 
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things. When we go to the grocery 
store ourselves we can see the things 
that we buy. 

Our grocer handles all kinds of canned 
goods and breakfast foods. He alsos 
handles butter, eggs, milk, and other 
provisions. 


A CominGc BUSINESS MAN 


A little boy went with his mother to 
the grocery store. There was a bag full 
of nuts and the little fellow looked ato 
them longingly. The grocer noticed it 
and, being fond of children, said to him, 
“Help yourself — take a handful.” 

The little boy became bashful. Even 
the mother could not get him to help him-rs 
self to the nuts. The grocer insisted and 
_ he still refused. Finally the grocer took 
a big handful and gave it to the boy. 

Later on the mother said to the 
child, “Tom, why did you not take the2o 
Dutsy 

“ Because, Mother,” the lad replied, “ the 
grocer’s. hand is so much larger than 
mine. 
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A PROVERB 


The burnt child dreads the fire. 


LESSON 96 


breakfast foods 
oatmeal 
corn flakes 


cook soup 
salt cocoa 
pepper postum 
sugar flavor 
Spice garden 


puffed rice 
puffed wheat 
cream of wheat 


cheese salmon 
crackers sardines 
macaroni ketchup 


spaghetti mustard 


tomatoes barley 
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(GROCERIES 


We raise nearly all of our vegetables in 
our own garden. What vegetables we do 
not raise we buy either from our grocer 
or at market. We buy our sugar, salt, 
pepper, spices, and flavors at the grocery s 
store. Often, too, we buy macaroni and 
spaghetti at the grocery and cook them 
with cheese or tomatoes. 

We like breakfast food for our break- 
fast. Sometimes we have prepared break- ro 
fast foods, and sometimes we cook oatmeal 
or cream of wheat. Children like break- 
fast foods with sugar and milk or cream 
onthem. Sometimes we have corn flakes, 
and sometimes we have puffed wheat or rs 
puffed rice. Oatmeal is very good for 
children when it is well cooked. 

We buy our tea and coffee at the grocery 
store also. As tea and coffee are not good 
for growing children, we do not give them 20 
to our children, but we sometimes give 
them postum or cocoa. Cocoa is good for 
them and postum is not bad for them as 
are tea and coffee. 


e 
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Our grocer also sells all kinds of canned 
soups, salmon, sardines, ketchup, mustard, 
etc. Soups are good for children and they 
like them with crackers. Often we buy a 
piece of beef for boiling and make soups 
out of it by boiling it a long time and add- 
ing vegetables such as potatoes, carrots, 
and beans, and then, too, we sometimes 
add rice or barley to it. Soups made at 
home in this way are always good. 10 


As EncuisH Is SPOKEN 


Willie and his parents lived across the 
street from a very elderly and very sickly 
lady. “ Willie,” said the mother one morn- 
ing, “I wish you would run across the 
street and see how old Mrs. Brown is 
this morning.” 

“Yes'm,” replied Willie, and a few min- 
Mites ater he returned. 

“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your 
business how old she is.” 


A PROVERB 


Imitation is the sincerest flattery. 
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LESSON 97 

10a.) ee LOAN CS 
bake bread honey rye 
baker cake sirup corn 
bakery aepic jelly raisins 
baking cookies frosted crullers 
fried biscuits cinnamon chocolate 
sweet rolls custard coconut 


THE BAKERY 


We have a bakery on our street next 
door to the grocery store. This baker 
bakes all kinds of cakes, pastries, and 
bread. We do our own baking largely 
and do not buy from the baker excepts 
when we need bread or cake. We gen- 
erally buy our yeast from the grocery 
store and bake several loaves of bread at 
one time, and these last us for several 
days. We also bake all the pies that wero 
eat and nearly all of the cakes and cookies 
we use. We like apple, peach, pumpkin, 
custard, and berry pies. 

Sometimes we go to the bakery to get 
cinnamon rolls, jelly rolls, or cookies. 1; 
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Often we have hot rolls or biscuits and eat 

sirup or honey on them. We like them 

that way. Children like all kinds of pies 

and cakes, and cookies, too, with raisins in 

them. We often make large coconut ors 
chocolate cakes. I like coconut cakes the 

best of all. Too many sweet things to eat 

are not good for children and we do not 

bake very many of them. 

When it is cold we sometimes have fried 10 
cakes or crullers to eat, and often in the 
winter we have pancakes with sirup 
onthem. We often have hot corn bread in 
the winter too. Sometimes we have rye 
bread instead of wheat bread. 1s 

If one has a large family it does not 
pay to buy from a bakery all the time. 


AGREED 


“Never put off till to-morrow that 
which you can do to-day, my son,” quoted 
Willie’s mother. 

peli ay cmericntwetia, sacteed aVVillic 
cheerfully, “so I think I'll just finish up 
the other part of that cherry pie right 
away.” 
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A PROVERB 


Familiarity breeds contempt. 
LESSON 98 


goose geese 

corned beef salt pork 

dried beef smoked ham 
meat poultry iron | 
fish chicken hook 
duck turkey fat 
veal pickled lard 
lamb preserved bacon 


mutton calves sheep 
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THE MEatT MARKET 


Our meat market is much like our 
grocery store. It is a large, well-lighted 
room with sawdust onthe floor. Instead 
of shelves along the walls there are rows 
of strong iron hooks. At the rear of thes 
store there is a refrigerator, large enough 
for a man to walk into it. 

The smoked and preserved meats are 
hung from the hooks along the walls and 
the fresh meats are kept in the refrigerator. 10 
Onieassmall»counter in front of theyre 
frigerator are kept some trays with special 
fresh meats at special prices. On both 
sides of this counter are the meat blocks 
upon which the clerks chop and cut the1s 
meat they sell. 

Meat from cattle is called beef, and meat 
from calves is called veal. Meat from 
sheep is called mutton, and meat from 
lambs is called lamb. Meat from hogs is 20 
called pork, and the fat from pork is called 
lard. 

At our meat market one can also buy 
poultry, fish, butter, and eggs. When we 
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speak of poultry we mean chickens, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys. 

Meat may be kept a long time if it is 
salted, smoked, or pickled. Corned beef, 
dried beef, salt pork, smoked ham, ands 
bacon are kinds of preserved meats. 

Good soups and stews can be made 
from tough boiling pieces cut from the 
breasts and joints of beef, veal, mutton, 
etcy « Dhe heart “and pickled: tongue arer, 
very good, too, but they are always rather 
expensive and poor people should not buy 
them, for they cannot afford to do so. 


A PROVERB 


It takes two to make‘a bargain. 


LESSON 99 
lamb chops round steak 
mutton chops tenderloin steak 
pork chops porterhouse steak 
rib-roast sirloin steak 
stew kidney hamburger 
tough liver frankfurter 


scrap tripe liverwurst 
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cured sausage minced ham 
ground bologna boiling piece 
MEats 


Steaks and roasts are very expensive 
cuts of meat. Round steak, sirloin steak, 
tenderloin steak, and porterhouse steak are 
all expensive meats, and porterhouse steak 
is the most expensive of all. 5 

Hamburger is beef that has _ been 
ground into small pieces and it may be 
expensive or cheap. If hamburger is 
made by grinding round steak it is just 
as expensive as round steak, but if it is 10 
made by grinding up all scraps of beef 
which are left over in cutting steaks 
and roasts it is much cheaper. 

One does not have to buy the best cuts 
of meat to have good meat to eat. Cheaper 15 
cuts are very good if they are well cooked. 
Poor people can get more food for their 
money if they buy boiling pieces. 

Pork is a very fat meat. Pork chops 
cut from pork loin, and pork loin roasts 2o 
are the best pork that onecan buy. Hams - 
and side pork can be bought fresh as well 
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as cured. Rib-roasts of pork are always 
very good although there is not much meat 
on them. 

Mutton chops and lamb chops and leg of 
lamb are the best parts of sheep and lambs. s 

Among the cheaper meats made from 
scraps are bologna, liverwurst, pork 
Sausage, minced ham, frankfurters, etc. 
Soup bones, pigs’ feet, pigs’ tails, kidneys, 
liver, and tripe are always cheap, too. 10 


A. PROVERB 
Out of the frying pan into the fire. 
LESSON 100 


ENUNCIATION DRILL 


costs desks 
wrists rests 
asks gasps 
lasts posts 
crusts lisps 
lists waists 


“Do you know why white sheep eat 
more than black sheep?” 
“ Because there are more of them.” 
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A PROVERB 


When the cat’s away, the mice will play. 


LESSON 101 
require ounce produce lead 
would pound druggist hay 
legal ton butcher fair 


weight avoirdupois feather otherwise 


TABEES OE WEIGH ES 


16 ounces (0z.) make 1 pound (lb.) 
100 pounds(1b.) make 1 hundredweight(cwt.) 
20 hundredweight (cwt.) make 1 ton (T.) 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 


There are sixteen ounces in one pound. 
There are one hundred pounds in one hun- 
dredweight. There are twenty hundred. 
weights or two thousand pounds in one 
ton. 5 

Of the American weights the pound is 
used most. It is less than half of a 
kilogram. The kilogram weighs more 
than twice as much as a pound. 
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Meat, butter, lard, cheese, and flour are 
always sold by the pound. Candy, sugar, 
tea, coffee, and many other things are sold 
by the pound too. Many fruits are sold 
by the pound and by dry measure also. 5 

While all fruits and vegetables may be 
sold by dry measure, nearly all fruits and 
vegetables havea legal weight of a certain 
number of pounds per bushel. 

The grocer and the butcher weigh their io 
produce on scales. All scales used in 
stores and other places where produce is 
sold to the people, must be tested by the 
government. From time to time every 
grocer and butcher must allow the govern- 15 
ment to test his scales, and-no one has a 
right to use scales which have not been 
tested by the government, for weighing 
things to be sold. 

Buying and selling is generally much 2o 
fairer to the buyer if things are bought and 
sold by weight. Some things are sold by 
weight, such as head lettuce, which can be 
soaked in water, and the buyer then has to 
pay as much for the water that is in the; 
head of lettuce as he pays for the lettuce, 
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for it is all weighed together and sold at so 
much per pound. Often, too, lima beans 
are soaked in water, which makes them 
weigh much more, and it makes them 
larger, also, so that the buyer does not gets 
as much either by weight or by measure 
as he would get if they were sold dry. 

Such things as coal, hay, etc., are sold 
by the ton. In stores nearly everything 
is sold by the pound. In some cities:o 
bakers are required to sell bread in loaves 
weighing a certain number of ounces. 

Druggists do not use the avoirdupois 
weight. They have another system of 
weights which is called the apothecaries’ 15 
weight. In this system of weights there 
-are only twelve ounces to the pound. We 
have little use for this system of weights, 
so we Shall not study it at all. 


A PROBLEM IN WEIGHTS 


Which is the heavier—a pound of feathers 
or a pound of lead? 


A” PROVERB 


A guilty conscience needs no accusing. 
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LESSON 102 


rise pint solid jug 
throw quart liquid cream 
sour gallon gasoline bottle 
expect barrel kerosene cottage 


TABLE OF “LIQUID MBASURE 


2spints (pt) anak camer I quart (qt.) 
4 quarts (qt.) make .... 1 gallon (gal.) 
32 gallons (gal.) make .. . 1 barrel (bbl.) 


Lioguip MEASURES 


Uhereare stwoq pints ins one quart 
There are four quarts in one gallon. 
There are thirty-two gallons.in one barrel. 

In the old country I was used to the 
metric system of weights and measures 5 
and I find the American system very differ- 
ent. I have learned that the American 
quart is about the same as a liter. I am 
slowly learning how much of anything to 
expect for a pint or a gallon. 10 

Many things are sold by the pint, quart, 
or gallon. Vinegar is usually sold in pint 
or quart bottles orin gallon jugs. Gaso- 
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line and kerosene, or coal oil as it is often 
called, are generally sold by the gallon, 
but can be bought by the quart. 

We buy milk in pint or quart bottles. 
Milk is sold in bottles which are sealed s 
to keep it free from dust and dirt. Sweet 
milk is one of the best foods for babies 
and children. To keep milk sweet we 
must keep it in the basement or some 
other cool place. 10 

If milk becomes sour we do not throw 
it away, although it is not good to drink. 
Sour milk is very good for baking and 
making pancakes, and it can be made into 
cottage cheese which some people likers 
very much. 

Cream is the richest part of the milk, 
and if milk is allowed to stand in the 
bottle the cream will slowly separate it- 
self from the milk and rise to the top2o 
. of the milk. Cream can be bought by 
the pint or half pint. 

Ice cream is made from milk and cream 
that has been sweetened and flavored, and 
then frozen until it is solid. Ice cream2s 
is also sold in pints, quarts, and gallons. 
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CERTAINLY 


Wag. 1 can tell how much water goes 
over Niagara Falls to a quart. 

Smith. Youcan? How much? 

Wag. Two pints. 


A PROVERB 


Any port in a storm. 


LESSON 103 
appear pint dozen raw 
enforce quart quantity cooked 
advertise —_ peck city just 
guarantee bushel sealer delicious 


TABLE OF DRY MEASURE 


2 pints, (pi) makes; Oe dustin.) 
3: quarts (at) makes.) Sastapecia( pk.) 
Aspecks (pky)inake ee ebushc (bus) 


Dry MEASURES 


There are two pints in one quart. 
There are eight quarts in one _ peck. 
There are four pecks in one bushel. 
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The dry quart is nearly the same size as 
the liquid quart. The liquid quart is not 
quite as large as the dry quart. Many 
things are bought and sold by dry meas- 
ure. Nearly all fruits and vegetables ares 
sold by the quart, peck, or bushel. Some- 
times fruits are sold by weight instead of 
by measure. Some fruits like bananas, 
oranges, and lemons are sold by the dozen. 
Apples, peaches, plums, etc. are some-1o 
times sold by the dozen. Coal is some 
times sold by the bushel, but it is usually 
sold by the ton. 

Every city has a city sealer of weights 
and measures. When the city sealer has1s 
tested a measure and has sealed it with his 
seal, one can be certain that that measure 
contains the right amount. The seal of 
the city sealer is the city’s guarantee to 
the people that they are getting a full 
measure for their money when they buy 
anything. 

Often fruit and vegetables are sold by 
the basket and nothing is said about 
whether the basket is a quart basket, a2s 
peck basket, or a bushel basket. It does 
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not pay to buy anything by the basket, for 
such baskets arealmost invariably smaller 
than the measure that they seem to be. 
If things are advertised by the quart, peck, 
or bushel the law enforces a full measure, ; 
but if they are sold by the basket one 
must take whatever he gets and he can 
say nothing against it. Itis safest to buy 
everything by weight or sealed measures. 


LESSON 104 
laid inch mile 
equal foot acre 
square yard land 


cubic rod sand 


TABLE OF LONG MEASURE 


gravel 
cinders 
linoleum 
section 


12 inches (in.) = 1 foot (ft.) 
Baicet, (it. ee tye) 

54 yards (yd.) = 1 rod (rd.) 

320 rods (rd.) = 1 mile (mi.) 


TABLE OF SQUARE MEASURE 


144 square inches (sq. in.) = I square foot 
9 square feet (sq. ft.) = 1 square yard 
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304 Square yards (sq. yd.) = 1 square rod 
160 square rods (sq. rd.) = 1 acre (A.) 
640acres = I square mile(sq. mi.)or section 


| 


TABLE, OF CUBIC MEASURE 


1728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubic foot 
27 cubic feet (cu. ft.) = 1 cubicyard (cu. yd.) 


Lonc, SQUARE, AND CuBIC MEASURE 


A yard is nearly as long as a meter. 
In a yard there are thirty-six inches. In 
a meter there are over thirty-nine inches. 
In Lesson 108 the different American 
weights and measures are given in terms 5 
of the metric system of weights and 
measures. 

Dress goods, curtains, carpets, and 
many other things are sold by the yard. 
Sidewalks and concrete floors are laid at ro 
a given price per square yard. Linoleum 
and oilcloth are often sold by the square 
yard also. Gravel, sand, crushed stone, 
and cinders are usually sold by the cubic 
yard, and teamsters get paid by the cubicrs 
yard for hauling them. Land is usually 
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sold in large amounts by the acre which 
is equal to one hundred sixty square rods. 


LESSON 105 


COMPLETION JEST 


I, )dhere are ===> pints in One-quiatt. 

2. There are ~‘- inches in one foot. 
prealihereware ounces in one pound. 
4. There are ——— quarts in one gallon. 
5 i here are rods in one mile. 

6. There are —— pecks in one bushel. 
_7. There are -—— quarts in one peck. 

8. There are #4 feet in one yard. 

g. There are —— gallons in one barrel. 
10. There are ~+ pounds in one ton. 
Di. pu bereyare inches in one yard. 
12. There are —— quarts in one bushel. 
13. There are 4+— feet in one mile. 
TAs Pheremre feet in one rod. 
15. There are —— quarts in four gallons. 
Lom lhereare gallons in two barrels. 
17. There are eight quarts in gallons. 
18. There are thirty-six inches in -4— feet. 
19>) Dhere areninefectin yards. 
20. There are twelve pecks in bushels. 
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21. There are sixteen quarts in 
22. There are thirty-two ounces in 


pecks. 


pounds. 
23. There are —— inches in feet, 
24, 2) here are quarts in pecks. 
25. Ihere are quarts in gallons. 

LESSON — 106 
Worpb DRILL 

Techs 11. all 21genO 
Zatliay eee weeny. 22. none 
2*these ies ooth 23. other 
4. those 14. same 24. another 
5. former 15. certain. 25. few 
Onlatter 16. enough 26. little 
f. eacn iy, oue 27. many 
8. Every 18. own 28. much 
Omicither moto sevetal...-20. which 
io. neither “20, some 30. whichever 

31. what 32. whatever 
“1. aboard 5. across = Tos around 
Bata DOUt Omsaiter ees. tO 
er above J. against 12, at 
4. according 8. along 13: before 

to g. among 14. behind 
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15. below 27 me LOT, 

[Ose Denecatliam2o acon 

Ice Desi Gam 20 -smill 

16, sbesides 30) anto 

LOM Det weet So Iamike 

200 Dey Onde S255 01 

Zia ut See et 

220 Dy ul, on 

22a CONCEI i. oS aol On 
ing 20) over 

24. down 37. past 

25 ACUI eso LOU 

2 Omee X COD tee OSES fcc 

LESSON 107 

cent quarter coin” 

nickel half dollar bill 

dime dollar 
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Ao. till, until 
41. through 
42. through- 
out 
A2. tO 
44. toward 
45. towards 
46. under 
4/- UP 
48. upon 
4g. with 
50. within 
51. without 
worth 
amount 


money denomination 


TABLE OF AMERICAN MONEY 


5 cents (¢) make 


10 cents (¢ 


make 


25 cents (¢) make 
50 cents (¢) make 
100 cents (¢) make 


) 
) 
) 
) 


I nickel 

I dime 

I quarter 

1 half dollar 
1 dollar ($) _ 
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of - 
35¢ - 
508 . 
S7¢ . 


. five cents 

. thirty-five cents 

pi lyrcents 

. eighty-seven cents 

. twenty cents 

. seventy-five cents 

. ninety-eight cents 

. one dollar 

. one dollar and fifteen cents 
. one dollar and a quarter 
One lOllahanc a. nalt 
ethree dollars and a half 


AMERICAN MONEY 


dihére are one hindred \cents sin one 


dollar. 


There are two half dollars in one dollar. 
There are twenty nickels in one dollar. 
There are four quarters in one dollar. 5 
There are ten dimes in one dollar. 
There are two nickels in one dime. 
American money is made either of metal 
or of paper, and can be made only by the 
United States Government. Under thero 
laws of the United States the Govern- 
ment cannot issue paper money until 
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after it has placed in reserve enough metal 
to pay for the paper money whenever any 
bank, company, or individual wants to 
have paper money redeemed and get 
metal money in place of it. 5 

Metal money is in a form called coins. 
Paper money is in a form called bills. 
The different metals used in making 
coins are, as follows, in the order of 
their value: gold, most precious; silver, ro 
next; 7nickel\. next; Sand) copper, least 
valuable. 

Gold coins are made in pieces of differ- 
ent denominations, as follows: the five- 
dollar gold piece, the ten-dollar goldrs 
piece which is called “the eagle,” and the 
twenty-dollar gold piece which is called 
the “double eagle.” 

While gold is the most precious of 
all the metals used it is also the softest. 20 
Gold coins are so soft that they wear 
very rapidly and for this reason do not 
make a very good coin for use. More 
than this, the coins are small and too 
easily lost. The five-dollar gold piecezs 
is so small that it is not generally 
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carried as a means of exchange. One 
is very liable to give a five-dollar gold 
piece for a nickel in making change, 
particularly at night. 

Dimes, quarters, half dollars, and dol-s 
lars are made from silver. Silver as pre- 
pared for coins is a much harder metal 
than is gold and does not wear very 
rapidly. For this reason it is used largely 
as change. The nickel is a coin madero 
from nickel and is worth five cents. The 
cent is made of copper. 

Because the United States Govern- 
ment stands ready at all times to re 
deem the paper money that has been:s 
issued, paper money is just as good as 
coins and is notso heavy to carry around. 
Bills are made in the following denomina- 
tions: one dollar, two dollars, five dollars, 
ten dollars, twenty dollars, fifty dollars, 2. 
one hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, 
one thousand dollars, and ten thousand 
dollars. 

American money is manufactured in 
government mints and no one else is25 
allowed to make money. Money made 
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by anyone else whether in the form of 

coins | or, bills@iss called =< countencit= 

Bills which are not made by the gov- 

ernment have no value whatever, and 

so also counterfeit coins have little if any 5 
value. 

It is a crime to make counterfeit money. 
Itisalso acrime to have counterfeit money 
in your possession knowingly, or know- 
ingly to attempt to purchase anything and 10 
pay for it with counterfeit money. All 
counterfeit money must be destroyed. If 
you havea coin or a bill which you think 
is counterfeit, take it to the nearest bank 
and ask them to examine it. Any bank:s 
will beable to tell you whether your money 
is counterfeit or good. 


SIGHT PROBLEMS 


1. A pound of steak costs 32¢. How 
much will two pounds cost ? | 

2. If I buy 20¢ worth of bread, 30¢ worth 
of butter, and 35¢ worth of sugar, how 
much do I pay for all? 

3. How much change do I get back from 
a two-dollar bill ? 
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4. At $1.50 per bushel, how much will 
three bushels of apples cost ? 

5: At $1.10 per bushel, how much will 
ten bushels of potatoes cost? 


A CONUNDRUM 


“Why is a paper dollar worth more than 
a silver dollar?” 

“ Because when one folds it he doubles 
it and when he unfolds it he finds it in 
CTEASCS. | 


A. PROVERB 
A spent dollar earns no interest. 
LESSON 108 


MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 


ABBREVIATIONS 
DIRtOL PULLS oan: heals agen nce. eee: 
UiamOr UALS Sok. ty oy pe ae cs O80 | ae ee 
Pome callons )% Senec we a EP ee, eal, 
Patelkotmparrels 2. «Ve seieer) oboe. eke DDL. 
DECOR PECs en tan tert eas ae Se DE: 
bushenmoribusnelses Wat. otiet ss. ee 0 a eee DU! 
inenrotincaesmins Os ules aye 4) en. es OID. 
fOCUOb CC EET, Bite. ne =) Ao gah at dbs 
FV AtNOTV ATC cee ake aces sees aw. yds 


FOCGUIT ETc eee ee ic oh ea, Mere 
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1 quart (liquid) 
I quart (dry) 


1 kilogram . 
1 pound . 


r acre (A.) 


12 things make 
20 things make 


mile or miles mi. 
ounce or ounces . OZ. 
pound or pounds. : lb. 
hundredweight or Hundredwershtss a ee yt fe 
ton or tons. av 
cent or cents ¢ 
dollar or dollars . $ 
METRIC VALUES 

1 quart (liquid) .95 litres 
1 quart (dry) 1.1 litres 
1 gallon . 3.79 litres 
t bushel . 35.2 litres 
1 inch 2.54 centimeters 

a1. 100t 30.48 centimeters 
1 mile 1609.3 centimeters 
I ounce 28.35 grams 
1 pound . 453-59 grams 
I meter too. céntimeters 
1 yard 91.44 centimeters 
1 litre . tooo. cubic centimeters 


949.6 cubic centimeters 
1101.1 cubic centimeters 


1000. grams 
453-59 grams 


4047. square meters (sq. m.) 
COUNTING 


t dozen (doz.) 
I score 
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Ez davene(doz.)inak¢ 2a) 26 % . 1 gross (gro;) 
£2; 2foss wero.) make: oe i... < 1, great gross 


“He is certainly a fine looking fellow,” 
said Smith to Jones, looking at Brown. 
“A fine head.” 

con answered. ones~ heroucht=to 
Haveea une Nead, lis Drandenew.. “Hes 
never used it.” 


A PROVERB 


Hell is paved with good intentions. 


LESSON 109 


NATIONAL FLOWERS 


aml ATi mae Cota tog i Ses, ats we OSE 
Eerancey, <1 Got Al oaee Gos koe leur-dechis 
Germany fe 2 2. eee. is Comfower 
aii meeER Btls 2 oy ee geen ne be co LOLS 
terion 2 eis te er a ee ee ohamrock 
fal etal ct eee. ee Poo Lily’ 
iepanteeeeets 2. Seas, = 2 Chrysanthemum 
NLCxiCOMMEEEEM. ato s eee, ba. . Cactus 
SCOlsGOMe eRe) wa 7 see et > a oLhistle 
Spies eo ae es el omegranate 
Upitedsstatcca Dae. Goldenrod 


VW cous eee eee oy Leek 
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BIRTHSTONES 


January 
February . 
March . 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August . 
September 
October 
November 
December . 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


First 

Second . 

Third 

Fourth . 

Fifth 

Seventh 

‘Lenth s 

Twelfth 

Fifteenth . 

Twentieth . 

Twenty-fifth . 

Thirtieth . 

Thirty-fifth 

Fortieth 

Forty-fifth 

Fiftieth ae 
Sixtieth or Seventy-fifth . 


Garnet 
Amethyst 
Bloodstone 
Diamond 
Emerald 
Pearl 
Ruby 
Sardonyx 
Sapphire 
Opal 
Topaz 
Turquoise 


Paper 
Straw 
Candy 
Leather 
Wooden 
Floral 
Tin 
Linen 
Crystal 
China 
Silver 
Pearl 
Coral 
Emerald 
Ruby 
Gold 
Diamond 
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The following wedding anniversaries are 
most frequently observed: first, fifth, tenth, 
fifteenth, twenty-fifth, and fiftieth. 


LESSON 110 
81°AM. 9AM. 1022A.M. 


o'clock 
What time is it? 

ALN Pea ee aay oe ee Reem Nak 
clock sets . around 
hour dial whether 
minute once figures 
second twice statements 
60 seconds (sec.) make. . 1 minute (min.) 


60 minutes (min.) make . 1 hour (hr.) 
ganoursuc make... 1 day 
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TELLING TIME 


There are twenty-four hours in one day 
and sixty minutes in one hour. ‘There are 
sixty seconds in each minute, but in telling 
time we generally do not speak of the 
seconds. 5 

When we say that there are twenty- 
four hours ina day we mean there are 
twenty-four hours in a day and a night. 
Our clocks and watches have only twelve 
hours on their faces or dials and from mid- ro 
night to midnight the hour hand has to 
go twice around the dial. On watches 
and clocks the minute hand goes once 
around the dial for every hour, making 
twenty-four times around the dial from rs 
midnight to midnight. 

Having two sets of hours from one 
to twelve, the one from midnight until 
noon and the other from noon until 
midnight, we have to tell whether we2o 
mean an hour in the forenoon or in the 
evening. Io show whether we mean 
before noon or after noon we have two 
signs, “AM. and.) "PMc Por ecient 
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oclock in the morning we say 8 a.oM.,, 
and for eight o’clock in the evening we 
say 8 P.M. To indicate noon we use 
12 M. 

We have many ways of telling times 
such as the following: 


A. Forenoon. B. Afternoon. 


. One o'clock. 


_ 


I. Seven o’ clock. 


2. Ten minutes 2. Five minutes 
after eight. after two. 

a pouatter we past 3. Quarter past 
nine. three 

4. Twenty-two 4. Eighteen min- 
minutes after ULCSunOaSt 
ten. four. 

5. Half-past ten. 5. Half-past five. 

6. Twenty minutes 6. Twenty min- 

Beto cleven: utes to Six. 

vi CONE We more Siok yO lie e mates 20) 
twelve. seven. 

8. Twelve o’clock S..hivey minutes 


noon. 


to eight. 


In figures the same expressions of time 
would be written as follows: 
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A. Forenoon. B. Afternoon. 


17.00) AM. 
Deo LOnA ie 
2mOn Isaiah: 
10722 7A.M, 
10:30 A.M. 
10:40 A.M. 
11:45 A.M. 
12:00 M. 


Coe ae 


I 
2 
B 
4 
iS, 
6 
y; 
8 


. 1:00 P.M. 
2 205° PM. 
60231 5PM: 
. 4:18 P.M. 
5:30 P.M. 
. 5:40 P.M. 


4 OT AS PM. 


ay ha ae 


A CONUNDRUM 


“Why is a clock like a bashful child?” 
“Because it always has its hands before 


itsataces. 


A PROVERB 


Many hands make light work. 


LESSON 111 
United States 


observe fort 
celebrate navy 
birthday union 
Washington labor 
Christmas entire 


election 
memorial 
independence 
national 
thanksgiving 
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LecaL HoLipays 


Newavears Way wis = January Ist. 
Lincoln’s Birthday. . . . February 12th. 
Washington's Birthday . February 22d. 
DEE Mioriale ay wa fonaas May 3oth. 
Independence Day... . July 4th. 
WOlunTDuS MUA Ve 2. wie October 12th. 
Mhrisimas ays. se December 25th. 
SEADOT) Daya snes ces ee First Monday in 
September. 
Thanksgiving Day. . . . Last Thursday in 
November. 
Plectiona a yaw seca sors birstsDuesday 


after the first Mon- 
day in November. 


The American people celebrate many 
legal holidays during the year. Many 
states have special legal holidays which 
other states may not observe. 

There are forty-eight states in thes 
United States and at least forty different 
holidays legalized and observed by our 
aiinerentemstates, lhiere are “only five 
legal holidays observed by all states 
of the Union. These five holidays are1o 
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Washington's Birthday, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and Christmas Day. 

Washington’s Birthday is [February 
22d, Independence Day or July Fourths 
as it is sometimes called comes on 
July 4th, Labor Day comes on the 
first Monday in September, Thanks- 
giving Day comes on the last Thurs- 
day in November, and Christmas Day to 
comes on the birthday of Jesus Christ 
which is December 25th. 

New Year’s Day is another holiday 
which is observed by all the states of the 
Union excepting Kansas, and it comes on 15 
January 1st. Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb- 
ruary 12th), Memorial or Decoration Day 
(May 30th), and Columbus Day (October 
12th) are observed in some States. 

Election Day is another legal holiday 20 
observed by about thirty-two states, and 
this comes on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. Annual 
elections are for various offices in dif- 
ferent states. Every fourth year all states 25 
vote for a president of the United States. 
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America has no national holiday unless 
Independence Day or the Fourth of July 
is taken as such. In all government 
offices, reservations, forts, and navy yards, 
New Year's Day, Christmas, Decoration 5 
Day, July Fourth, and Labor Day are 
observed as legal holidays. On legal 
holidays all stores, shops, banks, schools, 
and offices are generally closed. 


BREAKING THE NEWS GENTLY 


A little girl said to her mother, “ Mama, 
do you know what I am going to buy for 
you for Christmas?” 

“No, my dear,” said the mother, “what 
iste t 

“T am going to buy you a pretty mirror 
for your dressing table.” 

bit inva deat. se saldmathe wmother, 71 
already have one.” 

LOhmio, aesaid tues little oirl, “Tbroke 
that one this morning.” 


A PROVERB 


N othing succeeds like success. 
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LESSON 112 


Just to LauGH 
No Difference 


A traveling salesman was riding on a 
Pullman with a priest. Just for a little 
joke he said to the priest: 

“Do you know the difference between a 
donkey and a priest?” 

NO mo sTeplicdithe. priest. ~ lardomsnoe 
know. What is the difference? ” 

“Well,” said the traveling salesman, “a 
priest wears a cross upon his breast and 
the donkey wears one on his back.” 

sO, p said) the-spriest,? your mrem veny, 
witty. Do you know +the difference 
between a donkey and a traveling sales- 
man?” 

‘No,’ said the traveling salesman. 

‘Neither do I,” said the priest. 


The Last Straw 


A soldier in the English Army wrote 
home: 


“They put me in barracks; they took 
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away my clothes and put me in khaki; 
they took away my name and made me 
No. 575; they took me to church where 
I’d never been before and made me listen 
to a dry sermon for forty minutes. Then 
the parson arose and said, ‘No. 575, Art 
thou weary, art thou languid?’ And I got 
seven days in the guardhouse because I 
said, ‘I certainly am.’” 


Atonement 


“ Patrick, did you steal Widow Maloney’s 
pig, and if so what did you do with it?” 

“ Killed it and ate it, Your Honor.” 

“Well, now, Patrick, when you are 
brought face to face with Widow Maloney 
and her pig on the Judgment Day,” said 
the Judge, “what account will you be able 
to give of yourself when the widow accuses 
you of stealing her pig?” 

“Did you say that the pig would be 
there, Your Honor?” 

wledidy said -thes)udee, 

“Well, then, I'll say, ‘Widow Maloney, 
there’s your pig.’ ” 
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Another Way of Looking at It 


avo “othcers Awere Sent (lo, attics 
Quaker. The Quaker’s wife met them at 
the door and replied, “ Walk in, gentlemen, 
my husband will see thee.” 

After waiting some time they became 
impatient and. called the woman, saying, 
“You said we might see your husband 
presently.” 

‘No, frends ssheyreplied) = [ecaiceanyy 
husband would see thee. He did see thee, 
did not like thy looks, and went out 
through the back door.” 


Again or Yet 


Jones had come home [ater than usual 
and for once at least had a good explanation, 
but his wife gave him no chance to explain, 
and began-at once to tell him what she 
thought of him. He endured it patiently 
all evening, quietly read his paper, and 
went to bed. When he was almost asleep 
he could still hear her scolding him 
unmercifully. He dropped off to sleep 
and awoke a couple of hours afterward 
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only to hear his wife remark, “I hope all 
women don’t have to put up with such 
conduct as this.” 

“Annie,” said Jones, “are you talking 
again or yet?” 


Believing in Signs 


In a littlé French village frequented in 
winter by many travelers, one can read the 
following inscription upon a hotel door: 

“English, German, Russian, Italian, and 
Spanish spoken here.” 

An Englishman entered and seca for 
an interpreter. 

“We haven't any interpreter,” said the 
bell boy. | 

“But then, who speaks the languages 
mentioned over your door?” said the sur- 
prised gentleman. 

‘lhe travelers, sir, said the bellsboy: 


Found 


A farmer with a long, white, flowing 
beard was getting into a wagon. Three 
students who were passing saw him and 
thought to have a little fun with him. 
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“Good morning, Father Abraham!” 
said the first student. 

“Good morning, Father Isaac!” said 
the second student. 

“Good morning, Father Jacob!” said 
the third. 

“Oh,” said the farmer, undisturbed by 
these greetings, “I am neither Father 
Abraham, Father Isaac, nor Father Jacob. 
I am Saul looking for his father’s asses 
and lo! I have found them.” 


Recognized 


Mark Twain wore his hair very long. 
One day as he was walking in the streets 
of New York, a little fellow rushed up to 
him and said: 

SOh; esirw ie? know, whomiyausearesss | 
know very well who you are all right, all 
Leonie 

Mark Twain, pleased at being recognized 
by the little fellow, smiled in his congenial 
manner and said: 

“Very well, young man, who am I?” 

“You are Buffalo Bill.” 
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Liven Exchange 


One day Napoleon said to his wife 
Josephine, “Do you know the difference 
between a looking-glass and a woman ?” 

io, said josephine, “what 1s the diz 
ferences 

“ Rasy,’ said Napoleon. “A looking-glass 
reflects without speaking and a woman 
speaks without reflecting.” 

“Very fine,” said Josephine. “But do you 
know the difference between a_ looking- 
glass and yourself?” 

“No,” said Napoleon, “I do not.” 

“Easy; very, very easy,” said Josephine. 
“A mirror is polished and you are not.” 


English as It Is Spoken 


A brilliant young immigrant was being 
tried in court, and the questioning of the 
lawyer on the opposite side began. 

“Now, Miller, what do you do?” 

“When?” asked the young man. 

“When you work, of course,” said the 
lawyer. . 

“Why — I work.” 
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“T know,” said the lawyer, “but what 
aie 

Hola h le\ eyoin cel tb 

“Yes, but where do you work at a 
bench?” asked the lawyer with a groan. 

Uliamtactoiy=s 

“What kind of factory?” 

“Brick 

“You make bricks? 

“No, the factory is made of bricks.” 

“Now, Miller, listen,’ groaned the law- 
yer, “what do you make in that factory?” 

“Fight dollars a week.” 

“No, no, what does the factory make?” 

“T dunno, a lot of money I think.” 

“Now, listen! What kind of goods 
does the factory produce?” | 

“QO,” said the young man, “good goods.” 

“T know, but what kind of good goods ?” 

ih esbestes 

“The best of what?” 

“The best. there iss) 

“Of what?” 

“Of those goods.” 

“Your Honor,” said the lawyer, “I give 


” 


up. 


” 
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LESSON 113 


A LETTER TO READERS FROM THE 
AUTHOR 
Dear Friends: 

I wish it were possible for me to meet 
you and to know you personally. There 
are so many things that we could talk 
about— so many things that I would like 
to say to you. Since this is impossible I 
am taking this way of giving you some- 
thing of the message which I would have 
you get from this course. 

America, as you have found it, has been 
built up largely by our forefathers coming 
from your homelands and other foreign 
countries. We have a great country and 
a great nation here—a country great in its 
present achievement and in its future pos- 
sibilities —a nation great in the best blood 
from every nation in the world. 

You are learning to speak our language, 
and I would have you go on with your 
study, for America needs you. As you 
come to know our language, as you come 
to know our spirit, and as you come to 
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know our purpose, I am certain that you 
will come to be one of us in spirit and in 
purpose. America does not ask you to 
renounce a natural love for your native 
land. Rather, were it possible for you to 
forget your native land easily and com- 
pletely, America would know that you 
could never be a fit and loyal citizen of the 
United States. 

An effort has been made in these pages 
to give you the vocabulary that will be 
most helpful to you in becoming one of 
us. The proverbs of our people are given 
you that you may catch the spirit, wit, and 
genius of the people of the land to which 
you have come. That you may come to 
know us well and enjoy knowing us, many 
a good laugh is provided for you in the 
puns, the witticisms, the anecdotes, and the 
nonsense recounted in these pages. 

In the second volume of this course, to 
which you are now ready to pass, there is 
offered even more of the sunny side of life. 
Some one has said, “A little nonsense 
now and then, is relished by the best of 


”) 


men.’ There is much of good in the world, 
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my friends. There is much of happiness 
in the world. And there is much of pure 
delightful fun, too, once we get the habit 
of looking on the sunny side. 

If I could do so, I would go with you, 
side by side, through all of our pleasures, 
all of our worries, all of our problems. For 
I would have you catch the same spirit of 
industry, the same sincerity of purpose, the 
same delights of beauty, wit, and nonsense 
that make up the world through which the 
author of these lessons is privileged to walk. 

I would have you go on with this 
course, and when you have completed it, I 
would have you pursue earnestly a course 
in training for American citizenship, and 
lastly I would have you become a full- 
Hedved) citizen),oiy thes United states tor 
America, for let me say again, America 
needs you. 

You have met with some disappoint- 
ments since you arrived here I know, but 
these come to everyone everywhere. If 
the American people have seemed selfish 
and uninterested in your welfare, it is be- 
cause you have not been in a position to 
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know them as they are. If your employer 
or your boss has seemed cruel and even 
brutal at times, know that he is the excep- 
tion, and do not feel that all Americans are 
like him. If you have felt embittered at 
times, look about you for the pleasant 
things of life and count the many blessings 
that America affords you and your children 
merely for the taking. Your study of our 
language through the medium and influ- 
ence of our public school program is only 
one of these blessings. 

When you have completed the next 
volume of this course, if you will have 
grasped the sanctity of home-building, if 
you will have come to know the great re- 
wards of patient honest work, if you will 
have caught the spirit of happiness and 
fun in living, if you will have realized 
within the depths of your soul a loyalty to 
this God-given land and all that it can 
mean in the future to mankind and the 
world, then I shall feel that you have gone 
far toward an ideal American citizenship — 
then I shall feel that this course has 
accomplished in part its purpose. 
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Thus I would have you go on with your 
study. The gates of success are wide open 
in America to the man or the woman, the 
boy or the girl, who will study and im- 
prove himself. That you may have an 
opportunity to thus improve yourself, the 
American public schools, greatest of all of 
our democratic institutions, stand waiting 
to welcome you and your best efforts. May 
success attend your every effort. 

May I not feel that in this closing 
lesson of this volume, I have felt the strong 
grasp of your right hand in the spirit of 
good-fellowship ? 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
wat Castle: 


+ ala aa nae a 


i 


i 


an 


aaa 


fess eeate 


